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———=")N such subjects as arithmetic and geography 
teachers are pretty well agreed on a course of 
study in which definite things shall be taught in 
each year of school, but in the only subject which 
the law says must be taught there is a lack of 
agreement among authorities. No two outlines 
| of physiology study agree either in choice of 
subjects or in the order of their presentation. 
Since there are so many physiological subjects that are impor- 
tant enough to be taught it is impossible to cover all of them, 
and some range of choice must be allowed. But just as in 
arithmetic certain fundamental subjects must be studied as a 
basis for advanced work, so in physiology there are elementary 
topics on which the whole science of physiology rests. For- 
tunately the topics which are necessary are not difficult of 
understanding by a child, in spite of a considerable authority 
to the contrary. 

In arithmetic each subject from addition up to alligation 
forms a stepping-stone to the next topic. So far as a scholar 
goes he has in mind a logical science of arithmetic. If he does 
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not know a considerable about the scientific side of arithmetic 
he cannot do the most elementary sum. Mere telling how to 
do a sum parrot fashion is not sufficient for even a hod carrier’s 
arithmetic. He must use an appreciable amount of logic and 
science to obtain practical results in his simple calculations. 
This analogy holds true in physiology. Experience has amply 
demonstrated that mere hygienic advice is seldom put to use 
in daily life, and it certainly leads to no knowledge of phys- 
iology as a science. Authorities say that, in the first years of 
school, hygiene only should be taught; but they also say par- 
enthetically that only enough physiology and anatomy should 
be taught to enable the pupil to comprehend the reasons for the 
hygienic advice, thus unwillingly admitting the necessity for 
scientific physiology and anatomy. As a matter of fact the 
better elementary text-books are three fourths physiology and 
anatomy, and only one fourth hygiene. 

From a perusal of the literature of physiology teaching one 
would be likely to get the idea that it is wrong to teach scien- 
tific physiology to lower grades. Whether it is right or wrong 
depends on the kind of science that is doled out. The kind 
that confines itself to logical classifications and long words is 
surely wrong, but the kind that explains the elementary proc- 
esses of the body in familiar terms is surely commendable. 
No kind of technical science has a place in the grades, least of 
all, technical physiology. The trouble is that many teachers 
are inable to recognize science when it is presented in a 
homely and familiar garb. To such teachers the tiny projec- 
tions that an ameda puts out are not arms, but pseudopodia, as 
if calling them false feet were better than calling them plain 
arms. Of course authorities forbid teaching this long-named 
physiology to the grades. 


THE PRACTICAL USE OF SCIENTIFIC PHYSIOLOGY 


The object of teaching physiology or any other subject in 
school is to develop a knowledge which may be put to use 
directly or indirectly in daily life. In primary grades emphasis 
is justly laid on hygienic advice, just as in arithmetic the proc- 
esses of addition are taught with little explanation. Yet, for 
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instance, very early in the course of arithmetic there is taught 
prime factoring—a process of which the average citizen has 
little use, or even knowledge, and which, nevertheless, is abso- 
lutely necessary for any student who handles fractions. The 
majority of citizens are woefully weak in fractions, but still the 
foundation principle of prime factoring is taught to every pupil, 
not as a sugar-coated bit of advice, but as downright, hard, 
mental work. When the pupil has grasped the principle the 
solution of.simple problems that involve fractions becomes a 
delight. 

This analogy holds good in physiology. Certain funda- 
mental principles should be taught from the primary class up 
through the high school. Dwelling on hygiene alone results 
in a useless concoction of almanac advice and pseudoscience, 
while emphasizing the scientific side alone feeds the mind on 
the dry bones of science, and kills the child’s natural love for 
biological work. The teaching of physiology in the lower 
grades should impart an elementary knowledge of living proc- 
esses which the pupil may apply both in the care of his own 
body, and also in nature study. It should prepare him for 
living a healthy, physical life, and for enlarging his mental life 
by an appreciation of the life actions of the living things around 
him. It must be confessed that the method too often followed 
of killing time in compliance with the letter of the law results 
in a failure of both objects. 


THE RELATION OF PHYSIOLOGY TO NATURE STUDY 


Under the title, nature study, is grouped all the science sub- 
jects in the lower grades, but physiology is the only branch 
that is systematically studied. Nature study should be an 
introduction to the study of biology and physics in the upper 
grades, and the lessons should be arranged with that object in 
view. This is analogous to the relation of physical geography 

to commercial geography and geology. Physiology is a branch 
- of nature study, and should lead up to botany and zoology in 
the upper grades. If teachers were conscientious in their teach- 
ing while complying with the compulsory temperance teaching 
law, they would find ample time to develop the scientific as 
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well as the sentimental side of hygiene. Probably there is no 
branch that is naturally more attractive to children than physi- 
ology. If less ground were covered, but more thoroughly and 
conscientiously, the pupil who has pursued physiology through 
the lower grades should approach the high school with a love 
for biological branches and with a knowledge of the elementary 
processes of life in both animals and plants. The fact that the 
great majority of pupils never reach the high school is an addi- 
tional reason why the instruction in the only science that they 
will ever get should be conscientious and scientific. 





THE PHYSICIAN AS A PHYSIOLOGY TEACHER 


From a physician’s point of view a correct knowledge of the 
science of physiology as distinguished from its sentimental and 
hygienic application is of the greatest value. He must often 
gratify his patient’s desire to know reasons for his opinion and 
advice, and often he is compelled to put forth all his reasoning 
and persuasive powers in order to get his patients to follow 
necessary advice. He is thus a teacher of physiology as well 
as of personal hygiene, and is the man who is best qualified to 
say what is best to teach. As a matter of fact physicians have 
a low opinion of the value of average school instruction in 
physiology, and often find it of little use. For instance, to 
patients with a pain in the side the doctor must correct the most 
glaring errors as to what organs lie in the vicinity of the pain, 
and as to what effect the cessation of function in an organ might 
have on the body. Another instance is the great prominence 
given by teachers to the pancreas. ‘True, it is the chief of the 
organs which produce digestive secretions, but from a medical 
standpoint it is unessential, for it so rarely gets out of order that 
medical students forget it after they pass their examinations in 
physiology. It is a waste of time to demonstrate its functions 
after pepsin digestion has been studied. 

Four ideas which a physician would deem necessary in the 
understanding of the most primary physiology are the cell 
theory, oxidation, normal appetites and infection. It would be 
well if all these four points were emphasized in all grades of 
school. ~- 
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THE CELL THEORY 


In the older text-books stress used to be laid on the wonder- 
ful great things in the body, while about the only wonderful 
small things mentioned were the blood corpuscles. This atti- 
tude should be reversed. An understanding of the tiny unit 
of the cell is essential in the understanding of any part of the 
body, and of any branch of biological science. Teaching 
physiology without dwelling on the cell is a relic of premicro- 
scopic days, and is like teaching optics in the dark. Medicine, 
zoology, botany and evolution are all founded on the cell, and 
the idea permeates all the literature of natural science. Every 
man and woman who reads should be familiar with the idea of 
a cell, and to be ignorant of it is like reading United States 
history in ignorance of George Washington. 

One reason assigned for the omission of cells in teaching 
young children is that it is too difficult a subject. Yes, it is 
difficult for a teacher who knows nothing of a cell to teach the 
cell theory, but such a teacher should not blame the pupil. 
Yet it is a matter of experience to find that untrained teachers 
who earnestly try to teach about cells succeed to a remarkable 
degree. Third-grade children are intensely interested in cells. 
They will see the cells in the tissues which are shown to them 
under the microscope, as is proved by their unprompted draw- 
ings which they make after a look into a microscope. More- 
over, untrained teachers who have followed an outline of lessons 
in which cells were emphasized in every lesson, report that their 
pupils show a maximum degree of interest in the lessons, and 
pass with honor the regular old-time examinations on hygiene, 
although hygienic advice was a minor part of the curriculum. 
Personifying the cells, and calling them the ‘* Workers of the 
body,” aids the child’s comprehension of the subject. 

Another reason why the cell theory is not taught, is because 
text-book makers have slavishly followed the models of older 
books which were made before scientists thought in terms of 
cells, or microscopes became the property of every village 
school. Not only did the older books omit the discussion of 
cells, but their illustrations of tissues were unlike anything ever 
seen under a microscope. It is no wonder that teaching the 
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cell theory used to be difficult. There may be an excuse for 
a word picture conveying a vague or possibly erroneous impres- 
sion, but a pen cut should show what it purports to show. 
There is no excuse for substituting imaginary pictures for 
photographs or drawings made directly from the microscope, 
for cuts that are true to life may easily be obtained. 


THE THEORY OF OXIDATION 


Another elementary idea that should enter into all physiology 
teaching is the theory of oxidation. The elementary teacher 
need not fear to substitute the familiar word ‘‘ burning ” for the 
longer word, because the more familiar term is often found in 
_ the writings of the most advanced thinkers. Oxidation in the 
body is literally a slow burning, and if it is called burning the 
children will have no difficulty in understanding its nature. 

While the cell theory furnishes the anatomical basis for 
‘ biology, oxidation is the physiological key which reveals the 
secrets of many of the processes of the body, especially those 
which are concerned in nutrition and excretion. The modern 
science of nutrition is founded on the amount of heat which a 
given quantity of burning will furnish. . Respiration and tem- 
perature are details of burning, and excretion is the disposal 
of the burned products. All muscular action is dependent on 
burning, while nervous impulses are profoundly affected by it. 
Over half of physiology is directly and vitally concerned in 
oxidation. To errors of oxidation physicians now ascribe a 
large part of the aches and pains, skin troubles, and nervous 
affections which they are called to treat. Oxidation is, there- 
fore, a topic that should not be dismissed with a lesson or two 
on the lungs, but should be taught in connection with each 
organ to every pupil who studies physiology. 


THE APPETITES 


An animal knows nothing of hygiene, and yet it maintains 
itself in perfect health by the exercise of its innate appetites 
and feelings. Thus, its hunger is co-ordinated with its sense 
of taste, so that in its wild haunts it unerringly chooses its own 
proper food, and avoids intemperance and excess. Mankind, 
too, possesses appetites which should be unerring guides in the 
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proper care of their bodies, and to a great degree of their 
minds also. The normal appetites are the natural monitors 
which indicate the way which we should follow in order to 
keep in health and strength. On the other hand, the perver- 
sion of the appetites is the greatest of all causes of sickness, and 
this fact is the foundation of the whole teaching of temperance. 
Our eating and drinking may safely be left to our own feelings 
and appetites, provided only that these feelings and appetites 
are unperverted. This is a common-sense view which every 
doctor follows in advising his patients. While we should dwell 
on perversion of the appetites, yet we should dwell still moré 
on their normal use. Above all, teachers should avoid extrav- 
agant or foolish advice, when a reference to the dictates of the 
feelings is all that is required. For instance, some persons 
should not read while lying down, but indiscriminate advice 
not to read in bed is unnecessary. If reading in bed is doing 
harm the eyes will ache, and that is all there is to it. 

The practical application of the details of ventilation, heat- 
ing and lighting largely come under the head of the feelings. 
We judge of the purity of the air by the sense of smell, and of 
the proper degree of heat by feelings, and we can safely trust 
these senses. Lighting is also largely a matter of eye feeling. 
But in such topics as these every day should see a number of 
demonstrations of heater pipes and windows in the adjustments 
which are needed in each schoolroom. Those teachers who 
are unfortunate enough to have crowded, dimly lighted and 
stuffy schoolrooms may yet take consolation in the thought that 
their room compels them to make daily demonstrations in ven- 
tilation, heat and lighting, which, in perfectly equipped build- 
ings, are performed by the janitor out of sight of the class. 


INFECTIONS 


Next to perversions of the appetite the most common cause 
of sickness is bacterial infection. Probably nine tenths of the 
ills of mankind come from these two causes. It is high time 
that the true manner of taking cold were taught in every school. 
Sitting in the draft and getting the feet wet are but the minor 
half of the cause of colds, and the greater half is due solely to 
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the invasion of bacteria which come from some one else that 
has a cold. 

There are numberless kinds of colds varying from a running 
sore to a deadly pneumonia, but they all have the common 
cause of being caught from some previous case. In this fact 
of infection lies the chief medical argument for ventilation and 
bathing. To older pupils the work of the white blood cells in 
destroying bacteria and their poisons should be taught. Few 
text-books tell the use of the white blood cells, and yet medi- 
cally they are of the utmost importance. Their uses and their 
method of action are well known, and their extreme practical 
importance in constantly guarding us from taking cold should 
lead every teacher to spend a considerable time on their 
functions. 

Teachers complain that instructors in special branches often 
lay undue stress on the importance of their own branches, and 
monopolize an unfair amount of time in them. It is impossible 
to cover every side of physiology and hygiene, and therefore 
the foregoing suggestions are about all that the average teacher 
can utilize. The near future will undoubtedly see these and 
still more advanced ideas conscientiously carried out as a part 
of everyday instruction. 
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IFFICULTIES of a serious nature are found to 
exist in making a course of studies under present 
conditions. Over and over again we hear the criti- 
cism that the schools teach nothing thoroughly, 
and as frequently we hear the defence from school 
authorities that there is no time to do more. It is 
plain to see how the difficulty has arisen. Fifty 
years ago but four or five subjects were taught in 
the schools, and there were six hours a day to teach them in, 
with an extra half day on Saturday. Later the half day session 
on Saturday was given up, and the time of the afternoon ses- 
sion was reduced to two hours. Then came the giving up of 
recesses, and an earlier closing in consequence. In the mean- 
time the number of subjects doubled and trebled, but the length 
of session remained as before, even with the restoration of 
recesses. Thus it is that in many places all the exercises of the 
school; including physical exercises and recesses, are crowded 
into daily sessions which occupy only four and three quarters 
hours of time. Even this time is shortened in some places by 
having only a forenoon session, leaving the afternoon free for 
home study and recreation. Under such circumstances it is 
no wonder that it is found difficult to make a place in the pro- 
gram for industrial training, which is now demanding admit- 
tance into the school, and which from the nature of the subject 
must inevitably consume much time. 

I can see no way out of the difficulty except by considerably 
lengthening the school sessions. If exercises in manual or 
industrial training are to be given daily, as many wise edu- 
cators advocate, and if more time is to be given to the plays 
and games of children, the school day should be increased to 
six hours. That this time is not unreasonable, and that it can 
be easily brought about with the hearty approval of parents 
and pupils, is shown by the experience of one of our own normal 
practice schools. When from experience the desirability of 
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having industrial work in all grades became manifest to all 
concerned, the plan of prolonging the daily sessions one hour 
was proposed, and with practical unanimity it was cordially 
approved by the patrons of the school. At first attendance 
upon the industrial exercises was optional, but as a matter of 
fact nearly every pupil chose to attend, until now both the 
extended time and enlarged program are accepted by all with- 
out question. In some such way as this the introduction into 
the course of new and desirable subjects of study maybe made. 

Several inquiries have come to me recently as to standards 
of time for each study of the school. In a special report upon 
a course of studies a few years ago, I made a careful study 
of conditions and practices in various sections of this and other 
countries, and as a result I suggested certain approximate per- 
centages of time to be given to each of five groups of studies. 
The following table is a revision of the percentages given in 
that report, due allowance being made for the introduction of 
industrial training. 


TaBLE.—Showing the Approximate Percentage, in a Proposed Course of 
Studies, of the Entire Recitation Time of a Pupil or Group of Pupils spent in 
I—Language (including Reading, Writing, Spelling, Composition, English 
Grammar and Literature and a Foreign Language) ; II—Mathematics (includ- 
ing Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Bookkeeping); III—Elementary 
Science (including Nature Study, Physiology, Hygiene and Geography) ; 
IV—History (including Civil Government, Biography and History proper) ; 
V—Miscellaneous Exercises (including Singing, Drawing and Manual 
Training). 
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IV History. ... 
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* Including opening exercises, physical exercises, games, singing, drawing and constructive 
* work, 
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The following table gives the number of minutes weekly 
which may be given to each group of subjects, using the pre- 
vious table of percentages as a basis, and allowing six hours 
for the school day. 

Time program, showing the Number of Minutes a Week spent in Recita- 
tion by a Pupil or Group of Pupils in Five Groups of Subjects; also the 


Number of Minutes a Week given to Opening Exercises and Recesses and to 
Study in School. 













Groups *Sub- Grade | Grade Grade ae Grade | Grade | Grade 


4 





or STUDIES. primary; 1 2 3 
| 












I Language . 608 | 539 


462 | 390 






II Mathematics. . 60 152 231 231 234 






III Science ....| 240 





IV History ..-.} 120 


















V Miscellaneous .| 420+ 


456 | 456 | 385 | 385 | 390 









’ Physical Exercises 280 280 260 


Opening Exercises 
and Recesses 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
152 152 154 231 | 234 
| 
| 
i 
| 
t 





1,200 {1,800 800 1,800 





a eee oe [ 
study$..- 2... ef ake | 425 | 425 440 | 440 


* Figures in this column indicate the number of minutes spent in recitation and seat work 
taken together, ‘ 

t Including opening exercises, physical exercises, games, singing, drawing and construction 
work, : 

§ The time for study is given upon the supposition that in some subjects the class is divided 
into two sections, one section studying while the other section is reciting. 














The above table is given upon the presumption that the 
school day is divided into two sessions of equal length. For 
some reasons it might be well to put the more intellectual 
studies into a morning session of four hours, and all the music, 
drawing and industrial training into an afternoon session of two 
hours. Time for a study period might also be given in the 
afternoon. In some communities it might be desirable to make 
attendance upon this short afternoon session optional. But the 
program made up in the way proposed would be so attractive 
that few would deny themselves the privilege of attending. 
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HAVE chosen from the many conflicting tenden- 
cies in elementary education three which seem 
most important. In the first place, I wish to 
discuss two positive tendencies in educational 
theory and practice, and in the second place, 
f and finally, a negative tendency, taking its origin 
in a social tradition. In a country like our own, 
where educational theories are readily adopted, 
and rapidly tend to gain currency in practice, all serious dis- 
cussions of aims and values are timely. In Germany there is 
much less opportunity for realizing educational theory in prac- 
tice than in our country. The United States serves as a train- 
ing school for the application of German theories. Let it not 
be supposed, however, that our German adoptions remain in 
their original content and form. While it is true that the 
Americans have not originated any system of education in its 
first principles, yet there is an abundance of evidence to show 
that they are greatly extending, elaborating, and in some 
instances, profoundly modifying foreign pedagogical inheri- 
tances. It is in the spirit of this evident Americanism in 
education that I wish to speak. 

So far as teachers are practicing on the basis of a thorough 
study of pedagogics they are drawing upon one or both of the 
two great modern streams of thought initiated by Froebel and 
Herbart. I say this with all due regard for the contributions 
of Pestalozzi, who, without doubt, gave to Froebel and Herbart 
their first points of contact in the field of education. Yet this 
relationship to Pestalozzi does not harmonize or establish a 
bond of union between their doctrines, for their first principles 
are fundamentally different. Froebel moves from the fact of 
sensation back to what he conceives as fundamental—the self- 
activity of the soul. Herbart moves forward from sensation to 
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a mind conceived as a psychological machine, whose processes 
are dependent upon the relationship of ideas within the mind, 
and upon the outer presentations to the mind. The soul is 
reduced to a single activity, that of resistance. To Froebel, 
the free activity of the child unfolding its life naturally in the 
presence of its environment, and in accord with its own laws of 
development, is the educational principle par excellence. In 
the field of Herbartian doctrine the zsthetic presentation of the 
universe, the systematic ordering of the child’s environment, 
the making of outer connections in order that inner connec- 
tions may follow are characteristic expressions. According to 
Froebel the soul is self-active in the presence of its environ- 
ment, and goes out to meet it, but according to Herbart the 
only activity of the soul is resistance, and if left alone it would 
never change at all. According to Herbart, therefore, the 
necessity follows of making outer active presentations. Thus 
we see that environment and soul are essential factors in the 
philosophy of both. Herbart cannot dispense with some sort 
of self-activity even in the first stage of mental life, and in the 
later stages, according to his doctrine, a self-active, self-deter- 
mining personality is developed. Froebel, on the other hand, 
cannot escape the necessity of an appropriate environment for 
the mind, for the mind cannot unfold in a vacuum. _Theoret- 
ically speaking, the systems of these two fathers of modern 
education are as far apart as the poles of the universe. But 
the very necessity of working in the same world, using the 
same means, and attaining to the same great ends, which are 
revealed to us in history and society, has brought them into 
some sort of relationship to each other. This relationship will 
be understood by considering the scope of their two great 
schools in educational doctrine. 

The school of educators who work in the spirit of Froebel 
have advanced far beyond the field developed by him. They 
are bringing to their assistance all the illumination afforded by 
evolution. They are discovering the heretofore hidden springs 
of the emotions, instincts and capacities. They are discover- 
ing that the will has other sources than knowledge. They 
are studying motor activity in relation to mental. They are 
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observing the child’s periods 6f development with a view to 
supplying the appropriate environment. But I am sure no 
enthusiastic Herbartian would allow all of these educational 
activities to be credited entirely to the influence of Froebel. 
Within the field of Herbartian influence, on the other hand, 
educators are studying environment in terms of interest, the 
relation of various knowledge contents to development of will 
and character, the doctrine of specific disciplines, the relation 
of the development of the child to the culture epochs of the 
race, the elaborate theory of apperception, the problems of 
correlation and concentration of courses, and many-sidedness 
of interest. But a well-known enthusiastic follower of Froebel 
claims for his master a superior development of some of these 
doctrines, notably apperception. And thus it follows that each 
school claims the entire field of education by explaining the 
other’s doctrines in terms of its own philosophy. But what 
are the practical bearings of these two schools of educational 
doctrine upon elementary education? First, let us consider 
the school of Froebel. 

The Froebelian interest is actually centered upon early 
childhood, although it was not Froebel’s idea that it should 
stop with the child. With him all stages in the education of 
man are beginnings. Life is a continual unfoldment and rev- 
elation through self-activity. Education begins with the child, 
yes, even back of the child in motherhood, and continues with- 
out ceasing to the end of complete self-realization and unity 
with God. That his principles of education should not have 
been emphasized in the elementary grades as well as in the 
kindergarten was not the intention of Froebel. Froebel, him- 
self, was at one time a grammar grade teacher, and he applied 
his theories to the instruction of these grades. Just how far 
the Froebelian principles are gaining admission into the 
elementary education of the public schools will be seen by 
directing our attention briefly to the growth of the public 
kindergarten in the United States. Its growth seems to be 
rather slow, but steady. Within the last ten years the number 
of pupils attending the public kindergarten has more than 
doubled, a rate of increase in enrollment about double that of 
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the grades in the public schools. The enrollment constitutes 
approximately four per cent of the entire enrollment of the 
grades and high schools in villages and cities of the United 
States. The enrollment of the first grades of the village and 
city schools is about twenty per cent of the whole. Before the 
kindergarten, therefore, becomes an integral part of the school 
system its percentage of enrollment must reach approximately 
twice that of the first grade, that is, forty per cent of the whole, 
instead of four per cent as it now stands. This fact, and the 
fact that only about thirty per cent of the whole number of 
village and city school systems report the existence of any 
public kindergartens, and the further fact that in many of these 
cities and villages kindergartens are organized only in response 
to local demands, lead us to believe that the kindergarten is 
not accepted nor appreciated by a majority of the patrons of 
the public school, or by a large number of educators. 

The fact is that many prominent educators, especially of the 
West, consider the kindergarten a sort of slum institution. To 
them it is a reformatory for the children of the poorly organ- 
ized home. And then again it is recommended for defective 
children, and is placed in the same category as schools for the 
blind, schools for children of indigent families, parental schools, 
etc. Now this may be a correct view of the matter, but it is 
not the view of Froebel. ‘To Froebel and his followers the 
kindergarten affords the natural conditions for the early educa- 
tion of children of the best families as well as of the lowest, 
for the normally born and developing children as well as for 
the abnormal. Another reason why the kindergarten has 
failed to receive the recognition that it should, is to be found 
in the kindergarten teacher’s exclusiveness in her work. It 
should be her aim to make the transition to the grades gradual 
by making concessions to their ideals as well as by extending 
to the grades some of the method and aim of the kindergarten. 
As a matter of fact she has done neither. She has been con- 
tent to regard the kindergarten as one thing and the grades as 
another, quite separate and quite distinct in their aims. There 
is some truth in the charge made by many primary teachers 
that the kindergarten unfits the child for grade work. Until 
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the kindergarten becomes the necessary first step in the elemen- 
tary schools we cannot look for highly trained kindergarten 
teachers, nor for results commensurate with its principles. 
The value of the kindergarten should not be confined to its 
own operations. It has at least one very important contribu- 
tion yet to be delivered to the elementary grades. To deter- 
mine the nature of this contribution let us examine the principles. 
of the kindergarten. 

The great purpose of the kindergarten is twofold; first, to 
release the child’s activities, and second, to guide these activitjes 
into lines useful to himself and to others. The first is accom- 
plished by giving the child every opportunity for reacting on 
the stimuli furnished by natural objects and their movements 
and by contact with other children, by giving free play to the 
emotions through the stimuli of music and rhythmical move- 
ments of the body. The second element, that of training, is 
accomplished by his intimate and free association with the 
other children of the circle. He is a member of a group of 
individuals like himself in capacities and attainments. We 
sometimes forget that this is the ideal situation for training, 
especially in relation to conduct. We are often inclined to 
look upon the teaching of the old schoolmaster with the hickory 
stick as training. Our single seats all facing the teacher with 
wide aisles between serve to take away the opportunities for 
real training. Real training can only take place in the group 
whose individuals are free to move and communicate with each 
other. Only under such a condition can opportunities for moral 
actions be furnished, which at first will be performed through 
imitation and feeling, and later also by intelligent volition. 
Training is not the function of the policeman. The question 
arises, are the opportunities for training in the elementary 
grades equal to those for instruction? To ask this question is 
to answer it, for the traditional aim of these grades in modern 
times has ever been intellectual discipline and instruction rather 
than doing. There is undoubtedly much training provided by 
the opportunities of the playground, but these opportunities are 
often provided at the expense of the moral welfare of the chil- 
dren. They lack an essential element, that of the oversight 
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of a superior mind. Training has been left for the home. 
The school is supposed to supplement the home in relation to 
instruction only. In this regard it is fair to ask whether the 
average home, under the modern conditions of city and village, 
is much better equipped to furnish training than it is to furnish 
instruction. We must admit that there are great practical 
difficulties in the way of the school’s sharing the burden of 
training with the home much more than it does at present. 
Yet this fact does not lesson our responsibility. School prac- 
tice must attempt to attain its highest ideal. You cannot send 
one capacity of the child to school and leave the others at home. 
And it is just as true on the other hand that the family cannot 
shift its burden of responsibility to the school. It is the duty of 
the school to work as far as possible for the symmetrical devel- 
opment of the child, unless we are ready to admit that our 
educational ideals are one thing, and our practical educational 
aims are quite another. Each institution must strive to make 
its work complete in the light of its own ideals. Much light 
will be thrown upon this whole problem of moral training by 
the kindergarten rightly conceived. 

Let us now turn our attention to the practical bearings of 
Herbartian endeavor. Because of the emphasis laid upon 
presentations to the end of organizing the character of the 
mind, and because of the emphasis laid upon the acquisition 
of knowledge to the end of the development of the will, the 
true Herbartian lays much stress upon the organization of 
subject-matter before it is presented to the mind of the learner. 
One cannot but feel after examining the various practical 
schemes of correlation and concentration that have in turn 
been tried and abandoned, that this movement in its extreme 
forms is now becoming extinct, although it is leaving much 
that is desirable. So far as the principle of correlation has 
assisted in organizing the work within each subject, and has 
been content to set the limits of a subject within reasonable 
bounds without expanding into the infinity of the universe, its 
contribution has been of incalculable value in illuminating school 
subjects. The principle of correlation has contributed much to 
the enrichment of courses in the grades. The work of the pri- 
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mary grades in particular has been greatly improved by corre- 
lation. In these grades nature study, myth, literature, history 
and art are all intimately interwoven. The connections are of 
couise superficial, but this is in accord with the child’s stage of 
training in these grades. There comes a time, however, when 
subjects must become differentiated one from another, when his- 
tory, literature, geography, etc., are confined each to its own 
field. Each subject begins to take on a logic, a definite content 
and form of its own. The race has developed knowledge in 
these separate fields, and consequently they cannot be disre- 
garded without too much educational waste. Considerations 
of this kind will serve to correct some of our extravagant notions 
in relation to the unlimited and oftentimes ridiculous connections 
that have been attempted in some of the so-called model schools 
of the country. For intensive and effective work superficial 
correlation is often carried too far. It is necessary to close the 
door against the association of remotely related ideas when effec 
tive reaction is desired. Before the child leaves the elementary 
school he should acquire the power to carry a line of thought 
out with some degree of logical precision. The subjects of the 
grammar grades should be progressive in the additional mental 
power required at each step of their mastery. There is alto- 
gether too much wool gathering and butterfly chasing in the 
grades in proportion to the requirements in good thinking. We 
need illumination, but we need illumination that tends to culti- 
vate clear mindedness and engender responsibility. This over- 
emphasis of the relationships in subject-matter seems to follow 
very naturally on the basis of Herbart’s psychology. The 
child’s personality, character, life is to be built up out of pres- 
entations. One who has observed the active mind of the child, 
his alertness in seizing every opportunity for reaction and asso- 
ciation, must be impressed with the fact that many teachers are 
overly anxious in obtaining mental results when they not only 
arrange for, but force certain relationships of knowledge upon 
the children. The followers of Froebel, on the other hand, err 
by paying too little attention to the organization of subjects and 
courses. With them the mind itself is held to be the organizing 
center of concentration and correlation, and if environment is 
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provided, the mind by virtue of its self-activity will do the rest. 
There are limitations to this self-determining process, however, 
to be found in the socializing process of the individual. The 
ego and the a/ter are the determining factors in the developing 
of personality, and while the school of Froebel emphasizes the 
former, the Herbatian emphasizes the latter, although both are 
recognized by each. The tendency of the former school is to 
over-emphasize the initiative of the pupil, the latter that of the 
teacher. The over-emphasis in each case is undoubtedly due 
in the first place to the difference in psychological beginnings, 
and in the second place to some devotees characterized more 
by their enthusiasm than by their close thinking. 

If teachers and educators would study the educational doc- 
trines of their chosen leaders consistently in relation to those of 
other recognized leaders they would discover a fundamental 
message in each, and a rational relationship to each other in 
the field of educational service. They should study great mas- 
ters in education in relation to the child’s social needs and 
opportunities. For educational purposes Herbart’s technical 
psychology may be dispensed with, but his principles of educa- 
tion are indispensable to any one who pretends to dignify the 
teacher’s profession. The highest tribute to our Americanism 
in education lies in our intelligent adoptions of the great educa- 
tional theories and our willingness to put them to thetest. We 
are not quibblers on psychological distinctions, but we are con- 
stantly asking the questions, Where will these ideas take me? 
What will be their results? Theories must give an account of 
themselves in practice and measure up well in terms of social 
service or they will be discarded. Such is the evident prag- 
matism of American elementary education. Well it will be for 
us if our purposeful, practical insight in education does not be- 
come too limited to serve to the end of the highest ideals of 
humanity. 

A third tendency of far-reaching consequences remains for 
consideration, the negative tendency of unconsciously following 
tradition. The traditional aim of the grammar grades is the 
aim of their origin, the memoriter-mechanical-drill aim of the 
reading, writing and ciphering schools of former days. The 
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grammar grade teacher is encouraged from two sources to fall 
back upon the mechanics of subjects. The matter-of-fact citi- 
zen who sees little necessity for cultural capacity and knowl- 
edge desires that his children shall know how to pronounce 
words correctly, cipher accurately and rapidly. The high 
school teacher demands that John shall be able at least to write 
a correct English sentence when he enters the high school, that 
he shall know how to punctuate and be able to distinguish be- 
tween the present infinitive and a prepositional phrase in which 
the preposition ‘‘to” is used. These mechanical and semi- 
technical matters and many others she insists that John shall 
know. She does not expect him to know anything of the 
beauties of literature, history, etc. He is to start on the road 
of culture when he enters the high school. The technical de- 
mands of the matter-of-fact citizen and the high school teacher 
are just, but they are one-sided. The mechanics of subjects 
must go hand in hand with the culture content, but they are 
not ends in themselves. They are rather means to a culture 
content, and the two cannot be taught in isolation. The pupils 
of the upper}grammar grades demand a mental pabulum rich 
in life’s problems suited to their years. The period of expand- 
ing powers begins in these grades, and the pupils, especially 
the boys, feel that school work is artificial and unreal. They 
see no necessity for gaining more mechanical efficiency in 
empty forms. This mechanical treatment of subjects unfor- 
tunately does not stop with the school arts, for too often courses 
in history, literature and geography in these grades become 
merely a matter of memorizing a large mass of isolated data. 
Such instruction cannot be highly productive of moral or mental 
power. We must not be too solicitous in realizing external re- 
sults. There is no good reason why the aim of instruction in 
the grades should be less cultural than that in the high school. 
The alternative is not, which shall we choose, the mechanical 
efficiency or the culture aim? The fact is that neither phase of 
instruction can proceed successfully without the other. The 
mind must be cultured as well as made mechanically efficient. 
We must labor for mental power and moral prepossessions, and 
these ends cannot be attained by mechanical teaching. 
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I have now discussed what seemed to me to be three of the 
more important tendencies in American elementary education. 
There. will ever be conflicting tendencies, for such are the 
price of educational progress. True Americanism consists in a 
knowledge of the existence and nature of the conflicting ten- 
dencies in education, and a growth out of negative traditional 
tendencies originating in times whose social conditions have 
long ago been outgrown. Before we shall be able to harmo- 
nize conflicting tendencies we shall need to be keenly aware of 
their existence and the bearing our practice has in relation to 
them. 

May I conclude with the observation that while there is too 
much teaching in the grades based upon partial truths in rela- 
tion to school traditions, there is much purposeful teaching 
based upon a direct study of the child in relation to a knowl- 
edge of the masters in education. This positive tendency is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the American teacher in 
the grades. 
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Day and Night 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Welcome, peace-encompassed night! 
Welcome, dawn of blessed light! 


Both are givers unto man 
On a universal plan. 


Who may prove which giveth best? 
Light hath duty, night hath rest. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








Spelling in the High School 


PRINCIPAL R. L. SANDWICK, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


JHE Report on the Examinations in English for 
Admission to Harvard College, June, 1906, calls 
attention to what it terms ‘‘ the very important 
statements” on admission requirements in Eng- 
lish in the Harvard catalogue: that ‘‘ no candi- 
date will be accepted in English whose work is 
seriously faulty in spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion, or division into paragraphs,” and that ‘‘in 
every case the examiner will regard knowledge of the books as 
less important than ability to write English.” The pamphlet 
consists largely of a compilation from entrance examination 
papers, which clearly illustrate the fact that many graduates of 
secondary schools are not equipped with these primary essen- 
tials in English. 

In a discussion of this report among high school teachers the 
assertion was made that not half of the secondary schools taught 
even the first of these English requirements, 7. ¢., spelling ; and 
that probably not more than half include grammar in their course. 
Wishing to know just what was being done by the schools of this 
state in the line of spelling, the writer sent out return postal cards 
to sixty-three of the larger high schools in Illinois. These 
questions were addressed to the principals, and were worded as 
follows :— 

1. Is spelling taught in your high school? 

2. If not, do you feel its need? 

3- Do you have time for it? 

4. Iftaught, what text-book is used? 

5- Remarks. 

About the time that these cards were sent out the writer’s at- 
tention was called to an article by Prof. J. Scott Clark in The 
Nation of November 8, 1906. In this article Professor Clark 
details the results of spelling tests given to the freshmen at 
Northwestern University, where the certificate plan takes the 
place of an entrance examination. The article says that al- 
though the words were chosen from the freshmen themes of the 
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year before, and although care was taken to pronounce each 
word distinctly and to define it accurately, ‘‘ nearly sixty per 
cent of the freshmen, on an average, have failed to pass this test 
from year to year.” With the hope of getting an expression of 
opinion from both sides, and learning how general is the com- 
plaint of the colleges, the writer addressed inquiries to the 
English departments of twenty-four different universities. The 
professor addressed was asked in each case to answer the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. Are students entering your English classes poorly prepared 
in spelling? 

2. About what per cent show poor spelling? 

3- Should high schools teach spelling? 

4. Is spelling taught in any of your freshmen classes? 

5. Remarks. 

The number of replies received, both from high schools and 
colleges, indicate no small degree of interest in the inquiry ; 
and since half a dozen high school principals asked to be in- 
formed of the results of the investigation, the writer ventures to 
publish them here. Replies were received from fifteen univer- 
sities and forty-five high schools. Those from the universities 
will be considered first. 

In answer to the first question, Are students entering your 
English classes poorly prepared in spelling? all but one replied 
in the affirmative, some indicating the feeling with which their 
replies were accompanied by means of one or more exclama- 
tion points. ‘To the second question, What per cent show poor 
spelling? the estimates ran from seven per cent to sixty. This 
wide divergence was due, no doubt, to different interpretations 
put upon the word ‘ poor.” This is evident from replies like 
that from Vassar, ‘‘ It would depend on the standard of poor; 
about ten per cent are very poor.” 

The third question seems to have elicited no small degree of 
“interest, Should high schools teach spelling? All expressed 
themselves clearly on this point. Not content with a sober 
affirmative yes, about half the answers contained expressions 
like these: ‘‘ Of course,” ‘‘ Certainly,” ‘‘Yes!!” ‘By all 
means,” ‘* We are compelled to teach it; and if colleges do 
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I don’t see how high schools can avoid doing it,”—this last from 
the University of Michigan. From Yale alone came a qualified 
answer, ‘* Not as a course; but indirectly, yes.” Since stu- 
dents are not admitted to Yale except by examination, we may 
suppose that here instructors escape the struggle with orthog- 
raphy by refusing admission to those whose examination papers 
show weakness in this line. It is interesting to know that in at 
least three of the largest universities admitting students on the 
certificate plan, spelling is being taught as such. In all of those 
from which replies were received, it is taught indirectly through 
the correcting of misspelled words in themes, or by refusing 
credit in composition courses until the student shows ability to 
spell. 

The space left for general remarks called forth some brief 
but interesting notes. Prof. J. Scott Clark says that the bulk 
of a student’s vocabulary is acquired during his high school 
course, and that he must learn to spell these words in order to 
make them available. From Professor Carpenter, of Columbia, 
it was learned that he is in the habit of taking an hour at the 
beginning of the year to explain to each of his college classes 
‘* what the psychological processes involved in spelling are,” 
so that students may learn whether they ‘‘spell mainly by ° 
visual memory, auditory memory, or motor memory. In case 
they spell badly, they are thus able to direct their efforts in the 
right direction.” Three of those replying take advantage of 
the space after remarks to affirm that grammar and Se 
should also be taught in high schools. 

The answers received from college authorities were consistent 
with the published utterances on the subject of English require- 
ments found in their respective catalogues. Thus we have 
already seen that of Harvard. Cornell: ‘* The candidate is 
urgently advised to cultivate in all his writing . . . the habits 
of correct grammar and spelling.” Columbia: ‘‘ No applicant 
will be accepted in English whose work is notably defective in 
point of spelling, grammar, idiom, punctuation, or division into 
paragraphs.” Chicago: ‘It should be noted that the university 
reserves the right to withdraw one or more units from students 
whose work in English in the junior colleges is found to be 
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seriously defective in spelling, punctuation, grammar, division 
into paragraphs.” Michigan: ‘* The spelling, punctuation and 
capitalizing must be correct.” And thus the statements of en- 
trance requirements in English might be extended to include 
all the colleges, in nearly every one of which spelling would 
be found to receive first mention as the first and most obvious 
need in preparing for university work. 

The answers from the high schools did not show the unanim- 
ity of opinion and practice that might have been expected 
from the decided attitude of the universities as to the need of 
spelling in the high school. Answers were received from 
forty-five high schools. Of these twenty-four teach spelling as 
such, and twenty-one do not. Probably spelling is not taught 
in most of the schools which failed to reply, as this supposition 
would best account for their lack of interest in not replying. 
Still it is likely that spelling is now taught in more high schools 
than it was five or ten years ago; and the reply from the Eng- 
lish department of the University of Wisconsin would bear 
this out. This affirms that the spelling of students entering 
that institution is better now, on an average, than it was five or 
ten years ago. Some years ago spelling was generally re- 
garded as a subject for the grades only ; and, in fact, the gram- 
mar schools formerly devoted more time to this subject—often 
pushing the spelling a long way beyond the pupil’s.needs— 
requiring him to spell words he did not understand, and could 
not use at least till a higher stage had been reached in his 
education. 

Of the twenty-one principals in whose schools no spelling is 
taught, twelve say that they feel its need, but have no time for 
it; and one says that he formerly devoted fifteen minutes twice 
a week to the subject ‘* with good results, but gave it up because 
of lack of time and teachers.” As the program is ordinarily 
constituted, it is an exceedingly difficult thing to find a separate 
period of the day two or three times a week to devote to spell- 
ing. There are difficulties in the way of a general class exer- 
cise also, because, in the first place, dishonesty is more likely 
to creep in through such a class than anywhere else in the 
school; because the correction of all these papers is felt as a 
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grievous burden by the teachers; and, finally, because it is 
a still more difficult task to stir up the negligent pupils, and 
compel them to correct and learn the particular words that 
each fails to spell correctly from day to day. When the pupils 
are taught spelling thus in one or more large sections he is, 
indeed, a vigorous principal that keeps up the valiant fight. 
A better method has been found in some schools, and of this 
mention will be made later. 

It is noteworthy that wherever a business course has been 
‘established, students in this course are commonly required to 
take spelling, though others are not. The reason for this is 
obvious. A great deal of business is now done by correspond- 
ence: bad spelling reflects discredit on the firm, it does not 
‘*pull trade.” There is, consequently, a demand for correct 
orthography in commercial circles, and this demand is being 
met. Curiously enough the most popular text-books in spelling 
are perhaps those published to supply this demand for spelling 
as a part of the training for business. Where a text-book is 
used throughout the school it is often one of these business 
spellers. The books mentioned in reply to the question, ‘ If 
taught, what text-book is used?” include these: Mayne’s 
Modern Business Speller, Kilman’s Business Speller, Gregg’s 
Words, Atwood’s Commercial Speller, Williams and Rogers 
Speller, The Rational Speller, and Penniman’s Speller. 

The answers indicate that a majority of high schools having 
formal spelling use no text-book at all, but compile their own 
lists. Thus in one school there are chosen ‘‘ twenty words a 
week from each text used by the student, thus making four 
spelling lessons a week when carrying four lessons.” In sev- 
eral schools the words are compiled mainly from the general 
text-books. In others they are chosen from the themes, from 
examination papers, from newspapers, or from a combination 
of these sources. The feeling seems to be that these exercises 
should accompany the natural development of the students’ 
vocabulary. 

The space left for remarks brought forth from the high 
schools a variety of interesting methods and opinions. Several 
schools require spelling through all four years of the course ; in 
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others, only for the first one or two years.. In one high school 
it ** comes twice each week, and all are required to take it till 
a grade of 85 per cent for a year, or 95 per cent for a semester, 
is made.” In another ‘all take spelling until excused: 100 
per cent for one term, 95 per cent for one year, or 90 per cent 
for two years, will excuse a pupil from taking work further.” 
Two principals say that spelling should be made a regular part 
of the work of English classes, and some etymology should 
accompany it. 

Of the forty-five principals heard from only two expressed 
the opinion that spelling should not have a place in the high 
school curriculum. One of these writes that he has tried it and 
found that it is too late when the high school is reached; that 
the students who were poor spellers to begin with remained 
poor spellers still. Opposed to such experience there -is this 
statement from the English Department at Northwestern Uni- 
versity : ‘‘ Although most of the young people who have gravi- 
tated into this (the spelling) class have been vehement in 
declaring that they positively never could learn to spell, we 
have found from year to year less than one per cent of incor- 
rigibly bad spellers among them.” 

Doctrinaires, who apply their touchstone of interest to studies 
and would cut out of the curriculum all that ‘savors of routine, 
grind and drill, have, of course, placed their taboo on formal 
spelling, along with grammar and much of mathematics. But 
their opinions do not seem to have influenced the high school 
teachers much. If the latter have neglected a study which 
laymen and university authorities think of such primary impor- 
tance, it is because the high schools are hard pressed for time 
and have sought to throw the burden of spelling back on the 
grades. 

Here this article should end; but since so many others have 
given the writer the benefit of their experience, it may not seem 
amiss if he details his in closing. Some years ago there was no 
formal spelling in the Deerfield Township High School, because 
it was thought that this work belonged properly to grammar 
schools. When persons were graduated who ‘ couldn’t even 
spell,” as a local employer put it, the fault was, of. course, 
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attributed to the grades. However, examination papers and all 
written work were now searched for errors in spelling, and a 
half of a per cent was taken off for each error. Asa result, 
new and difficult words the wise pupils avoided, making curious 
circumlocutions to accomplish this; growth in the power of 
written expression was, of course, at a standstill. Next a list 
of words was secured and written on the board to be copied by 
pupils and learned. Another difficulty arose. Pupils came 
with words which they thought should not have been checked 
as wrong, and examination of their lists taken from the board 
showed that many words had been copied as the pupil com- 
monly misspelled the word. Next a book was put in their 
hands, Mayne’s Modern Business Speller. This was an ad- 
vance on what had been done before, but it was still far from 
perfect, because the words were arbitrary and not in line with 
the pupil’s growing vocabulary. The latest and best plan is 
this: a list of five thousand words has been secured, consisting 
(1) of those common words most commonly misspelled, gath- 
ered from the experience of this and other schools, and includ- 
ing also the common rules of spelling; (2) homonyms and 
words frequently confused in use or spelling; (3) common 
words often mispronounced with the pronunciation of each 
marked; (4) more or less technical words chosen from the 
various high school text-books and from business usage ; 
(5) words chosen from the English classics studied in the high 
school, Burke, Macaulay, Milton, etc., with the derivation and 
meaning of each. These words are divided into syllables, 
typewritten, mimeographed, and put in the hands of the pupils. 
They are recited in written lessons in the English classes, tak- 
ing about ten minutes of the recitation period three times a 
week. All misspelled words are required to be handed back 
to the teacher, each written ten times on the corrected spelling 
paper. Usually five words have to be looked up in the dic- 
tionary with each lesson. The results are gratifying. The 
English themes reflect the growth in vocabulary and consequent 
power of expression, and the work is more easily graded and 
is handled more satisfactorily in the regular English classes 
than it has been in general school exercises. 


The Common Schools and the Training of 
Teachers in the United States from a 
German Viewpoint 


LILIAN C. BERGOLD, PH.B., WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MACOMB, ILL. 


Condensed and translated from The Common Schools and the Training of 
Teachers in the United States, by Dr. Franz Kuypers, director of the schools for 
higher education of Cologne, Germany. Leipzig, 1907. 


PREFACE 


N this book I have by no means attempted to give 
an exhaustive account of the common schools and 
the ‘* Training of Teachers” in the United States, 
but rather a summary of the impressions that I 
gained in the United States in 1904 during a stay of 
scarcely seven weeks. A part of this time was 
spent in the educational exhibit at St. Louis, and 
the remainder in a number of the best schools 

then in session and in interviewing prominent American edu- 
cators. On such a tour of investigation through the schools of 
a foreign country, conditions unlike those at home, particularly 
those most decidedly better or worse, are especially noticeable. 
Accordingly I have dealt with these differences as found in the 
fundamental principles, aims and methods, as well as in equip- 
ment, pupils and teachers. 

I have striven to avoid the German error of exaggerating 
anything foreign, especially anything found in the land of sky- 
scrapers and the Niagara Falls. I also recognize the fact that 
the educational system of a people must be an organic part of 
all its peculiar civilization, and yet I believe that on the whole, 
nobler results have been secured in- Germany than in the 
‘* Land of the Dollar.” 

If a comparison is made between the German and American 
school systems, it may be said that the former represents a 
school monarchy, the latter a school democracy. In Germany 
the fundamental principle is unity, and this is by no means to 
be criticized ; but the subordinate instructors then remain duti- 
fully in the prescribed path until a new decree permits them to 
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enter another. In America, on the contrary, suggestions as to 
the plan of work are not only given from superiors to subordi- 
nates, but also from subordinates to superiors. There joyous 
initiative springs forth. Progress is made because mistakes 
are permissible. And the authorities? They want to be 
informed of new achievements, that they may scatter them 
broadcast over the country by means of thousands of pamphlets. 
The advantages and shortcomings on each side may be briefly 
summarized by two words; amongst us by ‘ uniformity,” 
amongst them by ‘‘ individuality.” 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Not only was it noticeable at St. Louis that the German edu- 
cational exhibit excelled the exhibits of all other nations, and 
that the productive influence of our school-loving country has 
long been at work, but that throughout the entire world—Japan 
and China not excepted—ideas originated by German scholars 
have been put into practice without our having realized them in 
their native land. 

Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, Wundt, are to-day still dominant 
forces in the United States. To it Germany is still the classical 
land, not only for literature and music, but also for the art of 
education. But who will vouch for it, in the case of this 
aspiring giant among nations, that the pupil will not surpass 
the master, that the tables shall not be turned, that the teacher 
shall not learn from the pupil, Germany also from America? 

Accordingly, I believe that with the solidity of the older edu- 
cation the joyous spirit of discovery of the newer ought to be 
combined, if the good is not to become old-fashioned, tiresome 
and unsuitable in time. However, it must be said that the work 
seen in the schools of the United States is in many respects 
similar to a modern painting in that it is realistic, on a large 
scale, exaggerated as well as often sketchy, unfinished and 
slovenly. America has become great not because of her good 
schools, but in spite of her former poor ones. The many 
favorable prerequisites lie in the soil, in the people, and ina 
thousand peculiar and fortunate conditions. It would, therefore, 
after a short visit, be rash to wish to judge what the schools of 
a foreign country ought to accomplish. 
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American schools are by no means uniformly graded, and it 
cannot be otherwise, in as much as the territory of the United 
States is seventeen times as large as that of Germany, but has 
only eighty million inhabitants living on its vast expanse, about 
half of whom have thronged in and about the cities. From 
these to the settlements in the wilderness there are countless 
gradations of civilization. 

Of course advance has not yet been made in America to 
compulsory schools for higher technical education. There is 
not even a practical term of apprenticeship in our sense of the 
word either in industrial or commercial pursuits. Their tech- 
nical schools offer us Germans but little stimulation, chiefly 
because they are not so highly specialized and therefore less 
finished in structure and aims. 


II. THE KINDERGARTEN 


The kindergarten is to be regarded as a constituent part of 


the American school system. To begin with, kindergartens. 


have gained much more ground in the United States than in 
Germany. There they are very popular institutions, and are 
admirably developed in their organization of instruction as well 
as in their external sources of income. Upon the whole, it is 
the kindergarten that offers the best illustration of American 
school methods. It leaves its stamp not only throughout the 
common schools, but even in the university. 

Froebel’s work has been characterized as ‘‘ inner connection.” 
This ‘‘ inner connection” is, therefore, not only a concentration 
of the curriculum, but it indicates the correlation of the instruc- 
tion with the varied experiences gained by the pupil out of 
school. There are consequently two related features that stand 
out above all others in the kindergarten method as typical of 
the entire American method ; first, consideration for the inclina- 
tion of the pupil, and closely connected with it, lack of restraint 
and superficiality ; secondly, manual training suited to the 
various ages of development and thence following inner partici- 
pation and productiveness. 

The influence of the kindergarten method is particularly 
well shown in the primary school, which I believe the ‘* begin- 
ners” enjoy attending more than they do in Germany. 
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The two negative phases of the German educational exhibit 
compared with that of the United States and other nations of 
culture were the retrogression of the kindergarten and manual 
training. In Germany the kindergarten receives far less con- 
sideration, and during the Raumer-Stiehl ministry they were 
even forbidden for a period of ten years; the few now extant 
are supported by private means. It is not to be denied, Froe- 
bel has found greater comprehension in America, also in 
France, England and Japan, than in his native country. 


III. THE COMMON SCHOOL: ORGANIZATION 


Just as there is only one graded school, so there is only one 
high school in America. Schools in which the arts and 
sciences, as well as languages are taught (/ea/schulen), 
higher schools of the same type ( Oberrealschulen), classical 
schools, offering nine-year courses (Aealgymnasien und 
humanistische Gymnasien) do, therefore, not exist as distinct 
institutions. These heterogeneous needs the single ‘high 
school” attempts to meet by having such varied instruction as 
would be indicated by the terms ancient classical course, Latin 
scientific course, English course, general science course, busi- 
ness course, etc. 

With the exception of private schools, and the so-called 
‘* opening exercises” in the common schools, it may be said 
that the youth of America remain uninfluenced in the school 
not only by any kind of religious dogma, but also in their judg- 
ment about good, evil, the permissible, duty, etc., by every 
thought concerning the life to come. We hope that public 
opinion may change sufficiently to encourage studying the 
English Bible as that of a literary production of the purest 
form, and as a help to the teacher in the interpretation of 
history and literature, of law and life. 

In general the public schools of America do not recognize 
segregation, and this applies indeed to all classes and subjects, 
excepting household economy for girls, and the more advanced 
stages of manual training for boys. Even in these both sexes 
often participate. Viewing the whole territory of the country 
we find that more than ninety per cent of the common school 
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pupils, and at least ninety-five per cent of the students of 
higher institutions of learning are in mixed classes. In Ger- 
many co-education, wherever it exists, has been brought about 
by external causes, and it is not desired; but even then boys 
and girls sit in separate divisions. In America, however, so 
far as I could observe, they were seated promiscuously with- 
out any regard to sex. 

Neither does the American school recognize a separation on 
the basis of nationality, which seems most strange to a German 
educator. The Americanization of the children of immigrants 
is one of the chief tasks of the school, particularly of the com- 
mon school, a task which, aided by many other influences, it 
solves with surprising success. The only separation which 
will not give way in the school problem is that of the white and 
the colored. At this race line the thought of equality halts. 
In the cities that I visited I found a separation of, races in 
special school buildings in Washington and St. Louis, but no 
separation of sexes in the classes; Chicago has neither sepa- 
ration of sexes nor of races; New York has no separation of 
races, but separation of sexes. It may, therefore, be generally 
stated that one characteristic variation from the organization of 
our schools is that differences of rank, of creed, of sex, and of 
nationality are not taken into consideration. Another charac- 
teristic difference is this: the individuality of the student is 
considered. 

There exists in addition a second separation brought on by 
the aim of the school itself. It is the separation of the school 
authorities. Just as the individuality of the pupils is consid- 
ered, so the aim of the school makes it possible to adapt the 
character of entire schools to particular local conditions. The 
Commissioner of Education in Washington does not, as our 
minister, exercise a right of administration and inspection over 
the schools. He gives invaluable stimulation by means of his 
information regarding the condition of American and foreign 
school affairs, he promotes by suggestions; but the power to 
give orders is decentralized, and rests with those who are most 
concerned and nearest actual affairs. The school organization 
is a copy of the national organization; the sovereignty rests 
with the people. 
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METHOD AND AIM 


First, I shall endeavor to characterize the method of instruc- 
tion in the common schools of the United States in general. 
Then I shall illustrate the individual details of the general 
scheme by examples taken from the practice of the schools. 
The American mode of instruction takes the tendencies of the 
young citizen to an extraordinary degree into account. This 
propensity may be traced from the plaything of the kindergar- 
‘ ten to the election of subjects in the more advanced schools. 
All the instincts for activity of which the child is capable are to 
be allowed to express themselves. 

With such a mode of instruction the training of hand and eye 
ranks as of equal importance with theoretical learning, physical 
labor with intellectual, the ability to do with knowledge, and the 
exercise of the practical eye for usefulness and beauty in things, 
goes hand in hand with the dogmatic, esthetical training by 
means of presentations and conceptions. 

Now the instincts of the child, that constant line of conduct 
for the American pedagogue, extend naturally, of course, more 
in breadth than in depth. So also in education. It is rather 
stimulating and many-sided than exhaustive. It likes the natu- 
ral connection of things, a union of life with the school, and the 
concentration of the curriculum. Owing to the withdrawal of 
the didactic principles ‘‘from the easy to the more difficult,” 
‘*from the simple to the more complex,” tasks are exacted of 
the ambitious young.American, who strives after the new and 
great even more than the European youth, which a systematic 
pedagogue of the old world would precede by a well-ordered 
assignment of exercises. The young American would further 
miss the whole scale of formal steps and the many-sided study 
of a subject, but of course also their reverse, tediousness. How- 
ever, the constant desire for innovation and the self-help of the 
youth are necessarily connected with superficiality. 

It must therefore follow that the school is not expected to 
transmit an ‘‘organically united” and ‘‘ separate” store of 
learning, but that it should stimulate and indicate the path 
upon which the young citizen may later help himself. This 
may be seen from the fact that the chief sources of future de- 
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velopment are already to be had in the schoolbooks. A mere 
youth of eleven years uses a whole row of so-called ‘* text- 
books.” Accordingly, the American method of instruction has 
been called ‘* the text-book method” in contrast to the German, 
‘*the oral method.” 


Typical ‘‘ text-books” are quite unlike our readers or school- 


books. They impart instruction in the respective subjects, in 
the place of a teacher as it were, and not as a mere manual, 
but entertainingly and clearly by means of numerous illustra- 
tions. The pupil is expected to read coherent matter unaided, 
and as far as possible, to get an understanding for himself of 
what he has read, so that later he may be able to study success- 
fully the works in the public libraries and the political news- 
papers. The young American reads incomparably more than 
one of our students. A further purpose of the common school 
education, which aims at political co-operation, ‘‘ training for 
citizenship,” is to accustom the youth to read the newspapers— 
for the whole nation is a slave of the newspaper habit—and to 
express their own opinions. Instruction consists more of a 
stimulating interchange of opinion than of a lecture and its 
redelivery, of questions and answers. Accordingly, such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘I think, that —,” are often heard from the pupil. 

In keeping with the extraordinary attention given 'to the 
instincts and individuality of the pupil, ‘* child study” is a dis- 
tinct subject in American normal schools. With all its physical 
and mental measurements and experiments it is extravagantly 
fostered. G. Stanley Hall says, ‘*‘ Psychology is the favorite 
study of the American body of teachers.” How highly clear- 
ness of procedure is valued as a primary requisite for child 
nature is seen by the great amount of blackboard space found 
in American schoolrooms. Hereby the mode of explanation 
is immediately indicated: teacher and pupil draw. Otherwise, 
what I saw of illustrative pictures, maps, physical and other 
apparatus in American schools was by no means to be com- 
pared with what the German educational exhibit offered, and 


what is to be found in our advanced city schools. A large | 


ward school. of Chicago had not a single piece of physical 
apparatus, not even a magnetic needle. In the Chicago Nor- 
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mal School the collection of illustrative material consisted mostly 
of pictures, which had as occasion offered been cut out of news- 
papers, magazines and trade journals, many of which, because 
of their very smallness, were unsuited to school purposes. 
These treasures were kept according to their subject content, 
and also loaned to the public schools of the city. There was 
a special official without any previous pedagogical training on 
hand, who had the task of cutting out, pasting, arranging and 
distributing these means of illustration. 

Drawing is a favorite means of expression for the children, 
especially in the lower grades. They represent New York 
street scenes, ships, castles, germinating seeds and the like, 
and illustrate also their compositions and even their texts. In 
this connection the concentration of subjects especially noticeable _ 
is history, geography, nature study. I possess various collec- 
tions of such drawings, most of which were completed during 
my stay in New York. The greatest exaggeration of this craze 
for iilustration I found in the exposition of the Colbert School 
at Lynn, in which even the mathematical exercises were adorned 
with picturettes. It seems the American is doing too much with 
it, but may it not perhaps be that what we are doing is not 
sufficient? 

No doubt the most popular school subject in the United States 
to-day is manual training. In its simplest forms, such as the 
folding, cutting and pasting of paper, weaving, modeling and 
carpentering, and in a broader sense such as domestic economy, 
it is much more general than among us. This manual training 
is therefore more than a mere training of hand and eye; it is 
the highest form of illustration through self-activity and the 
concentration of the subjects of the curriculum; it becomes the 
nucleus of the entire instruction; it is the pinnacle of Ameri- 
canism in the school. Would it not perhaps be better if the 
memories of our pupils were less taxed, and if instead they 
were given more opportunities for enjoying their constructive 
powers? It is just such training that many a fine young fellow 
needs who is not gifted with a good memory, but who would 
gain some confidence in himself if taught how to use that pro- 
ductive strength which has been granted him. Without per- 
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mitting the American methods to pass as free of objections, the 
question forces itself upon us, as to whether the American 
school does not render greater services for later life work, by 
reason of its entire character and particularly through its vari- 
ous forms of manual training, than the German. Our schools 
are partly to blame for the erroneous and pernicious idea that 
all physical labor degrades, all intellectual ennobles. Our 
conversion to an industrial and commercial people has on the 
whole influenced the common school but little. 

There may of course also be great dangers in the Ameri- 
canization of the school, and in two directions. A licensed 
method, which follows the interest of the pupil blindly, will 
degenerate into a complete want of system. The interming- 
ling of the easy with the difficult has brought it about; to intro- 
duce an example, that the same things are drawn or painted in 
the upper classes as in the lower. The new German method 
of drawing, which was borrowed from the American, is just 
an example of the successful combination of the German ten- 
dency to method and thoroughness with the haphazard Ameri- 
can perception of the reality. In this subject the students of 
Germany will probably excel their master, America, a fact that 
could not escape the careful observer at the St. Louis Exposition. 

The second danger is of a more general, formal nature. It 
is partly due to the belief ‘‘ that anybody is fitted for anything.” 
This second danger, the result of superficiality, is elementary 
work neglected, high school work attempted. The commis- 
sioner of education himself at Washington acknowledged it to 
us, and said: ‘‘ We do nothing with great perfection, but we 
have surprising power for new things; initiative, that is the 
secret of our method.” 

However, it is not the method, but the teacher, that deter- 
mines the instruction. In the hands of a poorly qualified 
teacher the text-book method may become fearful. Upon the 
whole I am far from giving it preference to the oral method, in 
as much as the teacher and not the book ought to be the chief 
source of stimulation. 

But what is it that we Germans miss most among our young 
people in our graduate schools? Is it not exactly that which 
Mr. Harris has called “initiative,” ‘ self-help,” ‘* invention”? 
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COMPARISON OF TIME SCHEDULES 


The total time of instruction per week for children in the 
common schools is 25 hours in New York, and 20 hours for 
the lower grades, and 25 hours for the upper in Buffalo. The 
lower grades of our city schools have 20-22 hours of instruc- 
tion, the higher as much as 32 hours. The time of instruction 
in the normal schools is likewise less in the United States than 
in Prussia. As an example I shall select the program of the 
Chicago Normal School, where daily instruction is given from 
nine to three, but is so frequently interrupted by general exer- | 
cises, noon intermission, study, etc., that only 17 hours or 
about 21 periods of actual instruction remain. The new pro- 
grams for the Prussian preparatory training schools and normal 
schools prescribe the following for six successive years: per 


week, 34, 37, 373 38, 38, 33-35 hours. 
THE CURRICULUM 


Most instructive for us are the two subjects manual training 
and drawing. I have already spoken at length concerning the 
first subject. American instruction in drawing is of a pro- 
nouncedly artistic character. Beginning with the lowest 
grades it attaches itself to nature directly, and in so doing 
chooses its subjects at random from the child’s realm of obser- 
vation and interest. As I have said our new method of draw- 
ing is loaned from America. Is it not remarkable that that 
very nation, which has raged so ruthlessly against nature in its 
terrible haste for wealth, and is still doing it to-day as no other, 
has to teach us nature enthusiasts how to reveal and teach its 
beauty to the children? There the youth have been led to nature 
from the start, and been given flowers, paint and brush, where- 
as we lead them systematically past a comprehension of nature 
by means of lines and systems and elegant casts. 

There the thing to be drawn is laid upon the bench, or hung 
up anywhere and in any fashion, and drawn. It is necessary 
to distinguish in the primary schools of America between draw- 
ing as a subject and drawing as a means of expression of all 
the other subjects. This is no doubt in part the cause of an 
error in the American method of drawing ; namely, the lack of 
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a gradually progressive structure, so that the same thing may 
not be drawn in the upper grades as in the lower. As much 
as the freshness and originality in the drawings of the kinder- 
garten and primary school please us, just so much do we miss 
care and progress in the work of the upper grades. 

The value of the remaining subjects is shown most clearly 
by the time for instruction allotted each. Since the duration of 
required attendance in the schools of New York corresponds 
on the whole to that required in the Prussian schools it seems 
advisable to place the same calculation'for a large Prussian city 
next to it for comparison. The programs for 1904’are used as 
a basis in each case. 

The total time for instruction in the common schools is as 


follows :— 


In A Prussian CITY 
i Per cent 
Religion, exclusive of instruction for confession and con- 


firmation, as well as the divine service in the school . 15.8 
Arithmetic. ; ‘ : : . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 16.6 
German ‘ : ; : ; ; . 

Penmanship . 

Drawing or Manual Training and Domestic Economy 

Geography 

History . . . 

Natural Sciences, including the theoretical instruction 
given bel. w under —— 

Singing 

Gymnastics and systematic games 

Electives 

Free study in the school 

General exercises . 


In New YORK 
Per cent 

Religion ; ° : ° : ° : ; . : 0.0 
Arithmetic. : : : ° ‘ ° : ° : 11.0 
English . ; ‘ : ; : : : : . 26.7 
Penmanship . : : 4.8 
Drawing and Manual Training o or Serving and Domestic 

Economy 
Geography 
History 
Natural Sciences, exclusive of such instruction 
Music 
Gymnastics and sy stematic “games as "well as Physiology 

and Hygiene (see Natural Sciences) ° ‘ 
Electives ‘ 
Free study in the school 
General opening exercises 
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It must not be overlooked that the total number of hours of 
instruction in our schools is greater than in the American. 
The regular treatment of a subject is, therefore, even with a 
smaller percentage not necessarily shorter than in New York. 
The figures only show the comparative valuation of the sepa- 
rate studies in the entire curriculum of the common school. 


TRAINING OF THE TEACHER 


There is probably no aspect of the American educational 
system so ‘‘ American” as the opportunities for preparing for 
the teaching profession. Among the countless arrangements 
which serve this purpose, the normal school is most important. 

A noteworthy difference between our and the American 
method of training teachers is that in America students entering 
the normal school have the same or at least a similar general 
education as those who are preparing for any of the other 
so-called learned professions. They complete a four-year 
high school course, whereas our students after leaving the 
common school immediately enter the preparatory school for 
the normal to secure special preparation. On account of this 
and on account of the entire character of the American normal 
schools, which have not yet been developed into technical 
schools, the training of our teachers has a greater professional 
stamp. Owing to this peculiarity of the American normal, it 
is made possible for the teacher to make his escape into another 
profession with the assistance of the education secured. 

Neither does it accord with our conditions that teachers for 
kindergartens, common schools, more advanced schools, and 
even colleges, may be trained in one and the same institution. 
In Germany distinct and more technical normal schools meet 
these various needs. 











The Answer to the Negro Question: 
Education_ 


MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, JR., RICHMOND, VA. 


HAVE as little patience with the optimistic 
editors, who declare there is no race problem, as 
with such agitators as Senator Tillman and Mr. 
Thomas Dixon, who shriek that the outcome will 
bea race war. There isa problem, vast and diffi- 
Y cult, but not impossible of solution. Having been 
reared in the South with abundant opportunities 
for studying the negro, and having pursued my 
callings in seven states, North and South, I make bold to offer 
my views as to the solution of the question. 

Perhaps my professional bias may account for the fact that 
I consider universal education the key to the riddle. But let 
us consider the different points in order. 





First, we must educate all of the whites of the South so that 
they may realize the power of education and come to believe 
in its efficacy. This necessitates compulsory education and 
more stringent factory laws. For one of the important factors 
of the problem is the attitude of the illiterate and ignorant whites. 
We must set to work to remove their ignorance, stimulate their 
thinking powers, and make them a factor for good instead of 
for evil. Of course, not all of the illiterate whites are so narrow 
as to hate the negro blindly and without reason; many pity and 
sympathize sincerely with him, but do not know how to help 
him. They must be educated. 

Next, the negroes must all be educated. That fact empha- 
sizes the need for compulsory education. Every negro child 
should be required to go through the grammar schools, but the 
last two years should comprise less work in history, language 
and geography, and more in hygiene and industrial training, 
such as plain sewing and cooking for the girls, woodwork and 
gardening for the boys. High schools should be maintained 
with the course, preparing for college all who desired to go, 
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but in addition, courses in elementary agriculture, advanced 
manual training, sewing, cooking, housework, etc. Also, each 
state should maintain a negro college, so that every negro who 
desired might have an opportunity to become a physician, 
dentist, teacher or preacher. 

While this work is going on the whites of the North must be 
educated also. By that I mean that their representative editors, 
statesmen, teachers, jurists, doctors, preachers—thinkers of all 
kinds, must be invited, urged, persuaded and induced to spend 
months and years in the South and in the negro districts of 
their own large cities studying the negro at close range. Not 
superficially, for a few weeks at a time, but earnestly, sympa- 
thetically and protractedly. The masses of the people, also, 
must be encouraged to visit the South. Then these men and 
women must return to their homes and set about removing the 
crass ignorance of the North as to the real nature and needs of 
the negro. They must seek to show their people the logical 
solution of the question. They must learn (and teach their fel- 
lows) that the Southerner’s so-called ‘‘race prejudice” is in 
reality a racial instinct, similar to that which keeps the buffalo 
from mating with the horse, the chicken with the duck. They 
must learn for themselves, and demonstrate to their brethren, the 
absolute undesirability and impossibility of amalgamation or of 
social and political equality. In saying this I disclaim any 
‘*race prejudice.” I have known the negro all my life. I 
sympathize with him and pity him sincerely, but I feel myself 
to be his superior. As to amalgamation between races of un- 
equal power, there is no doubt that it causes deterioration, as 
Haiti and the Central American republics show. The turf- 
man does not mate his racers with cart horses, but with racers of 
another breed. Ethnologists recognize that the same principle 
holds with man. 

When the North has been educated to the point of recogniz- 
ing the justice of the South’s position, we shall be very near the 
end of the matter. This will, of course, take several genera- 
tions, during which the negro will be advancing in intelligence, 
in morality, and in the ability to think and act for himself, which 
leads to the ability to govern himself. 
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By the time that the North is united with the South in the 
knowledge that social and political equality are impossible, the 
negroes will have reached the point where they are no longer 
willing to remain in an inferior position. History proves that 
two races of unequal power and capability cannot exist on par- 
allel planes in the same state—witness the subjugation of the 
Hindoos, the extirpation of the Australians, the oppression of 
the Greeks by the Turks, of the Jews by the Russians. In the 
cases of the Hindoos and Australians, the inferiority was moral 
and intellectual; in that of the Hebrews and Greeks, merely in 
point of numbers and physical might. The case of the negro 
is more like that of the Hindoo. 

But when the negro has been educated to the point of under- 
standing that the whole American nation is unalterably opposed 
to granting him social and political equality, he will be utterly 
unwilling to occupy the inferior station. If the whites have 
seen that his moral education has kept pace with his intellec- 
tual growth, he will recognize that a race war is not the remedy 
he must seek for his ills. 

What follows? Why, he will take a lesson from the history 
of that wonderful race, the Hebrews. When they realized that 
continued sojourn in Egypt meant perpetual social and political 
inferiority, they emigrated. 

I agree with those sociologists who hold that the compulsory 
deportation of the negro is impossible, but I do not admit that 
voluntary emigration is impracticable. It is now, and it will 
take generations, perhaps centuries, to bring the negro to the 
point of being anxious to go, but that is the ultimate solution. 

Liberia has proven a failure because the negroes on whom 
the experiment was tried were mostly just out of slavery, and 
totally unfit for self-government. Again, they were not two 
hundred years removed from barbarism, and the tendency to 
revert was too strong. Now I maintain, that if the course out- 
lined above be followed, in a few generations the negro will be 
better fitted for self-government than are the Chinese to-day. 

In preparation for this time the United States must purchase 
large tracts of arable land in Africa. Then when the leaders 
of the negro race perceive that the time is ripe, and sound the 
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call for an exodus, the government can further the good work 
by offering each negro who will emigrate a free passage to 
Africa, and a tract of land or sum of money equal to the value 
of his property in this country. 

For another generation this country will have to maintain a 
fiscal guardianship of this negro nation. By that time, I venture 
to say, not a hundred negroes will remain in this country, and 
the negro nation will be as well able to manage its affairs as 
we expect to render the Filipinos. 

Once this voluntary emigration is accomplished, it will prob- 
ably be the means of civilizing and Christianizing the other 
negroes. 

Scientists and physicians point out that in America the 
negro’s stamina is deteriorating. Naturally, for like the Eskimo, 
he is unsuited for this climate. But let him return to Africa 
with several centuries of civilization and Christianity back of 
him, and he will quickly regain his physical stamina, and be 
able to occupy his place in the world’s work. 

Is this chimerical and far-fetched? Perhaps, but history 
teaches that when the subjugated possess the wisdom to acquire 
the education and civilization of their conquerors, they can 
become capable of establishing and maintaining a nation for 
themselves. 

When Russian oppression grew insupportable, the Tartars 
had to seek a foothold in their native Asia, and ¢he negro must 
return to Africa. ‘The means to accomplish this end is edu- 
cation, compulsory and universal. I appeal to all thinkers and 
patriots, North and South, to set about the immediate inaugura- 
tion of this movement. 

‘* Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy.”’ 
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Examination Questions for Milton’s L’Allegro and 
Il Penseroso 


1. To what class of poetry do these two poems belong? Enu- 
merate those qualities which make them perfect specimens of this 
class. What are their most conspicuous literary excellences? What 
place do they occupy in English Literature? , 

2. Contrast in detail the occupations and amusements of the cheer- 
ful man and of the pensive man as described in the poems. Which 
mode of life appeals most strongly to you? Why? 

3. Give the meaning of the title of each poem, and state briefly the 


theme of each. Does Milton use the word melancholy as it is used 


in modern English? 

4. The titles of these poems have been variously translated: 
(1) The gay and the Jemsive man; (2) The socza/ and the wnsocial 
man; (3) The cheerful and the contemplative man. Which trans- 
lation seems to you best? Why? 

5. ‘*In these two poems, the author’s design is to show how 
objects derive their colors from the mind, by representing the opera- 
tion of the same things upon the gay and the melancholy tempera- 
ment, or upon the same man as he is differently disposed.’’ Prove 
or disprove this statement. 

6. Show that these two poems are exact counterparts of each other. 
Write a brief character sketch of each speaker. With which of the 
two characters does Milton seem to be in most complete sympathy? 

7- Quote the words in which the poet describes the last days of the 
contemplative man. 

8. Enumerate the innocent delights of the country as described in 
L’ALLEGRO. With how many are you familiar? Comment on the 
descriptions of natural scenery found in the two poems. 

g. Describe in your own words the ideal life imagined by L’ ALLE- 
GRO; that imagined by IL PENsEROoso. Is either the truly ideal life, 
or must life be a combination of both? Prove your answer. 

10. Show by quotations from the text that Milton considers peace, 
quiet and leisure indispensable to the contemplative man. Quote the 
lines in which the poet states that such a man loves solitude; that he 
is a student of philosophy; that he reads the Greek tragedians; that 
the song of the nightingale is more pleasing to him than that of any 
other bird. 

11. During what phase of Milton’s literary career did he write 
these poems? What preparation had he for such work ? 
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12. At the first reading of these poems what feature of their literary 
style impresses you most? 

13. ** Every epithet in L’ ALLEGRO and IL PENSEROsSO holds sug- 
gestions for a vivid word picture.” Illustrate the truth of this 
criticism by quotations from the poems. 

14. Explajn the appropriateness of each of the following epithets, 
and give the context for each expression: checguered shade, wreathéd 
smiles, doar hill, wrinkled care, dappled morn, gorgeous tragedy. 

15. Make a list of ten exquisite word pictures from the poem, and 
enumerate all the details which enter into the composition of each. 

16. By what mythological invention of his own does Milton state 
the fact that mirth ‘*is the result of a temperate climate and of early 
hours ”’? 

17. Tell the story of Orpheus, and state the manner in which the 
story is used in each poem. 

Tell the story of Robin Goodfellow. In what connection is 
reference made to him? 

18. Under what circumstances does Milton refer to Cerberus, 
Fiuphrosyne, Aurora, Memnon, Cassiopeia? 

19. From what sources does Milton draw the illustrations and 
allusions which fill these poems? Mention by name the great authors 
to whom reference is made in these verses. 

20. Point out those features of the text which would tell you that 
the poem is an English and not an American poem; those which 
would tell you that it was written in the 17th and not the 2oth 
century. 

21. State the ways in which these poems differ from others which 
you have read. 

What effective use does the poet make of personification in these 
poems? Illustrate. 


22. Quote and paraphrase ten consecutive lines of each poem. 


7 


to 


3. Enumerate the sounds of early morning in L’ALLEGRO. 
24. Give the context for the following passages, and paraphrase 
each 

Forget thyself to marble; on the light fantastic toe; and storied 
windows richly dight; and every shepherd tells his tale; scatters 
the rear of darkness thin; the mute Silence hist along. 


25. Give the Miltonic and the modern meaning for each of the fol- 


lowing words: uncouth, secure, weeds, chimney, buxom. 








Editorial 


-.. sudden death of Mr. D. C. Heath, of the firm of D. C. Heath 
: & Co., is a distinct loss not only to the publishing world but es- 
pecially to the cause of education. Mr. Heath was a broad-minded 
Christian gentleman, an ideal citizen, an influential educator. His 
judgment and literary taste, his appreciation of the value of good 
books as a means for securing the best results in public school work, 
and his devotion to the higher ideals in school-book making, gave him 
a field of usefulness that was exceptional, and he filled it to the full. 
His winning personality was a dominating influence in the large 
business which he built up. The contagion of his courtesy and geni- 
ality affected all who were associated with him in business relations, 
and created an atmosphere into which it has always been pleasant for 
prospective book buyers and others to enter. His career is a notable 
illustration of the fact that honesty and large mindedness are the best 
policy, for he achieved a marked success along purely business lines. 
He will be greatly missed by many associates and patrons, as well as 
in the closer relations of neighborhood and the home circle. 


ROM the fact already noted, that the point of contact of teacher 
with pupil is the vital point of the educational system, it follows 
that the ideal teacher should avail herself of every possible means of 
knowing and influencing her pupils. We know of no better source 
of information about a child than his parents. Nor do we know of a 
better way to reach him and truly teach him than to get at what his 
parents can reveal about his character, disposition and personal history, 
and then co-operate with them in developing the good and repressing 
the bad qualities which he possesses. Of course the teacher comes 
into a child’s life as a new influence, and she is not likely to work 
along the identical lines followed by his parents. She need not accept 
as fact everything that the child’s parents tell her about him. They 
are quite likely to be more or less biased and mistaken in their judg- 
ments. But availing herself of their testimony she will form her own 
opinion and work along her own lines much more effectively than if 
she ignored them. 
Besides this direct effect upon the teacher’s own estimates and 


methods, co-operation based upon friendly acquaintance with her 
pupils’ parents is very helpful in indirect ways. In every home the 
teacher’s character, appearance and conduct are a subject of frequent 
conversation and comment. Often this is in the presence of the 
children. Parents who have become acquainted with the teacher and 
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who have felt the interest and friendliness of her approaches will speak 
respectfully and even affectionately of her, and this will beget a similar 
spirit in the children. On the contrary unkind judgments and slight- 
ing or hostile remarks made at home will surely lead to feelings of 
dislike and acts of insubordination at school. Many teachers fail for 
lack of discipline. Not afew of them would find the easy remedy in 
cultivating a kindly acquaintance with their pupils’ parents and mak- 
ing the whole family realize that the teacher is their true friend. 

Collisions with parents are the bane of a teacher’s life. They are 
utterly destructive of her influence. The ideal teacher will strive 
earnestly to avoid them. There is almost always a way to do this by 
tact, forbearance and a conciliatory attitude. It should always be 
remembered that the real aim of parents and teacher is one and the 
same. Getting back to this fact and keeping pleasant a teacher can 
usually carry her point—or yield it where no vital principle is 
involved—and win a friend. This is infinitely better than having 
one’s own way at all hazards and making an enemy. 

We knew a teacher once who told her pupils plainly and as a body 
that her responsibility for them ceased when they left the school 
grounds. What they did on the way to and from school, or in their 
homes, or elsewhere, did not concern her. She was only interested 
in their behavior in school hours and on the school property. Possi- 
bly this is legally and technically correct. But morally and practically 
it is wide of the mark. The ideal teacher will make her pupils feel 
that she is deeply concerned for them wherever they are, and that 
equally with their parents she expects them to do what is noble and to 
be young gentlemen and ladies. This she can never do except as they 
know that there is a hearty co-operation between school and home. 

By such co-operative relations with the parents the ideal teacher 
greatly extends the school’s influence. The day has passed wherein 
we think of the school as existing solely for the child. It is a public 
institution, and its influence extends over the whole community. 
In any home it should be counted a privilege to have a child attend- 
ing the public schools. This should mean direct participation in an 
uplifting educative influence exerted by school and teacher. The ideal 
teacher for her own sake, for the child’s sake, and for the sake of the 
wider community interest will seek to measure up to this ideal. 


E have presented on another page a Southern view of the much- 
discussed negro question, and we are sure that our readers 
will find Mr. Bonham’s argument suggestive and interesting, even 


though they may not accept all his conclusions. For ourselves we 
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thoroughly believe with him that education is the solution, and the 
only one, of the difficult problems involved in the presence of the 
negro in the United States. And education, as he says, is the need of 
the whites of the South as well as of the colored people. We also 
sympathize with the views expressed in reference to the differences of 
opinion on this question between Northern and Southern whites. It 
is a very different question when we are right in the midst of it from 
what it is when we sit down at a safe distance to reason it all out ina 
purely academic way. We should always strive to get the viewpoint 
of our Southern brother before condemning his acts or criticising his 
opinions too severely on a subject, all the evils of which press heavily 
upon him and only lightly or not at all upon ourselves. It should not 
be necessary and, of course, it is not practicable for every Northern man, 
who would be qualified intelligently to discuss this question, to go South 
and live there for years before forming an opinion. But it is neces- 
sary to have an open mind, to consider all the facts, and to have a 
liberal allowance of sympathy with those who must live permanently 
in close association with the negroes. We can then get together and 
help each other to solve these questions, which do, after all, concern 
all sections of the country, directly or indirectly, in a vital way. 

With Mr. Bonham’s final conclusion that ‘the negro must return 
to Africa’ we cannot agree, for the simple reason that it is physically 
impossible. We might agree with him that it is desirable. We might 
share his pleasure in a dream of a new Africa peopled by a race edu- 
cated and trained to self-government and self-respect and industry by 
their contact with the whites while they sojourned in the United States ; 
and setting an example and exerting an influence over less fortunate 
peoples in the great Dark Continent as they worked out their destiny 
in time tocome. This isa beautiful dream. But will Mr. Bonham 
kindly figure out how long it would take to transport ten millions of 
colored people to ‘*‘ Afric’s sunny clime”’? Will he please summon to 
the ports of the South the navies of the world, and add to them as 
many of the ships of the merchant marine as the harbors wil] accom- 
modate, and loading them all with as many negroes as he can pack 
into them for the long voyage across the waters will he please count 
those remaining and give us the sum? We think he will find that by 
the time all who are now living have been taken over, other genera- 
tions in still larger numbers will have been born; and it will be a case 
of ‘*the poor (negro) ye always have with you.” The Hebrews left 
Egypt, but they did not cross thousands of miles of ocean. Perhaps 
electric airships of the future may come to the help of those who pro- 
pose the emigration of the negroes, bodily, to Africa. But with the 
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means of transportation now available it is an impossibility. We may 
as well face the facts. The most awful sin of history is the enslaving 
of the negro by the white man. The punishment of that sin is long 
and bitter. But God ** makes even the wrath of man to praise him” ; 
and the world has seen in the United States the working out of a 
mighty object lesson whereby the world has learned that man shall 
longer enslave his fellow. It remains to add to that lesson this other: 
that he shall love him, educate him, help him to rise to all the privi- 
leges of a true, free manhood, and share with him the blessings of our 
beneficent free government. The negro is here to stay, and woe to us 
if we do not make the best of it. 


OW that the development of all the faculties is considered a part 
N of the mission of the public schools, the return to nature by 
means of gardening is attracting wide attention, and meeting with 
marked success wherever the plan is tried. To quote from the report 
of Mr. Geo. H. Martin, of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation for the year 1906: ‘* The home garden and the school garden 
have beneath them the threefold motive—educational, industrial and 
social.” These gardens and the garden movement of a town or city 
are usually started by some club or organization for civic improve- 
ment, and in many instances become a part of the regular school 
course, as sewing, cooking and other industrial studies. In the June 
number of EpucaTion will appear a paper on such a movement 
conducted by the Winter Hill Improvement Association, of Somerville, 
Mass. The contest carried on last year made a marked improvement 
in thé civic conditions and the civic spirit of the city, and it is 
expected that this year’s work will far outdistance its predecessor. 





Communication on The Teaching of Dramatic Structure 


With the question of how much attention the study of dramatic 
structure should receive ina German course this discussion has nothing 
to do. 

Certainly there are some benefits to be derived from it, and in most 
schools at least some time is devoted to it. Granted that it is to be 
studied, there remains the problem of how it should be handled. I 
believe that there is a simple, easy and interesting way in which the 
plot of the classic drama may be put before the ordinary student. 

I will take to illustrate, Mr. Arthur H. Palmer’s edition of Wilhelm 
Tell, for several reasons. Because Wilhelm Tell has a very difficult 
and complex plot, because it is usually the first of the classics to be 
taken up ina beginning course, and because Mr. Palmer has a very 
excellent and complete analysis of the plot. He has, in his introduc- 
tion, about three pages devoted to dramatic structure in general, a 
diagram to illustrate the three plots of which Wilhelm Tell consists, 
and about a page in explanation of each plot. The diagram is a 
modification of the familiar pyramidal outline for which Freytag is 
responsible. It consists of three pyramids, each divided into parts, 
which represent the five acts corresponding more or less closely to the 
five stages of the ordinary tragedy. These pyramids begin together, 
or, nearly so, and end together in the last scene. They represent 
respectively the Tell-plot, the Yeomen-plot and the Nobles-plot. 
The analysis is very ingenious, and I have implicitly accepted it as 
correct. The only objection is that it is not presented in such a 
manner as to appeal to, and be understood by, the ordinary beginning 
student of German. 

When I have had a class read the introduction to this edition, I have 
found that the most of them had not understood the explanations, and 
had dismissed the diagram much as one would a difficult puzzle- 
picture. So I said nothing further about it at the time, and as we 
proceeded in the reading, I had them put in marginal notes of the 
divisions of the respective plots. That is, in the margin of line 1, 
some such note as this would be written, ‘‘Lines 1-65, Tell-plot, 
Exposition ;” at line 185, ** Lines 185-250, Yeomen-plot, Exposition ;”’ 
at line 960, ‘* Lines g6c-1640, Yeomen-plot, Climax,” etc. When 
we had finished the book, I took up the discussion of dramatic struc- 
ture in general, and placing on the board a diagram, divided into the 
requisite stages, for each plot, I had the pupils fill in the details by 
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telling the actual story of each plot, and showing the interrelation of 
all three. In case they had forgotten a part, or its relation to the 
plot, they had only to turn to the passage in the book, and consult the 
marginal note referring to it. When we had finished, I found that 
they had a better grasp on the plot than on syntax or orthography, 
and virtually, only one recitation had been given to its study. 

I believe that these suggestions might be used profitably by many 
teachers who pay attention to plot analysis, and a use of similar 
marginal notes by the editors of texts would much facilitate the work. 

KENNETH KAUFMAN, 
Southwestern State Normal School, Weatherford, Okla. 
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Communication on ‘“ Examinations ”’ 


FROM A MICHIGAN SUPERINTENDENT 


In the sample copy of EDUCATION sent me (the May, 1907, num- 
ber), your editorial on examinations interested me. I wish to say 
that for ten years I have made all promotions on the basis of day-to- 
day’ work. I inclose one of our announcements for this school year, 
which will give a hint of the plan on which we base promotions (the 
plan of marking on daily work). 

I have given the subject of examinations and promotions much 
thought, and through actual experiment ina high school of 250 pupils, 
found both pupils and teachers doing better work as a result. 

The teaching profession is like all other professions in that its ranks 
are filled very largely with ‘‘ followers” and not ‘* leaders ”—men 
and women who are simply marking time and drawing their salaries, 
who prefer to do as their teachers did. But they will have to give 
way to progress, and in time we shall have teachers who teach, and 
not record and tabulate a lot of worthless ‘* standings,” who will 
strive for the pupil’s best effort every day. 

I trust I have not burdened you with this, but I feel lonesome 
in blazing the pathway of reform, and am glad to know that others 


are with me in the struggle. 





Foreign Notes 


ENGLAND—THE NEW EDUCATION BILL 


The great interest in the English education bill introduced into the 
House of Commons, February 24th, was indicated by the unusual 
gathering of members on that occasion. The benches on the floor of 
the House were all occupied, and many members had to find seats in 
the side galleries. The peers’ gallery was full, and among those who 
listened to the address of Mr. McKenna, the president of the Board 
of Education, who presented the bill, were the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Duke of Norfolk, both of whom are solicitous for the 
future of church schools. The nationalists (Irish party) were out in 
full force, and Dr. Clifford, from the visitors’ gallery, attentively fol- 
lowed the proceedings. 

The bill provides, unconditionally, that all schools supported in 
whole or in part by local taxes shall be under the control of the local 
education authorities (county councils), and that no religious test shall 
be applied to any teacher in these schools. Non-sectarian Bible in- 
struction shall be allowed in the schools in deference to the desires of 
the great body of the people who do not wish the schools to be purely 
secular. Voluntary (parochial) schools may be continued if their man- 
agers desire, and may share in the government grant, but in order to 
be recognized for grant aid, a voluntary school must conform to the 
standards required for public elementary schools, and must have an 
average attendance of at least thirty pupils. The latter requirement, 
it is evident, is intended to meet the case of church schools in cities 
and towns, while it virtually renders the continued existence of such 
schools in small rural parishes impossible. Provision is made for the 
transfer of voluntary schools to the local authorities upon the applica- 
tion of their managers; as to voluntary schools under what are called 
tight trusts, that is trusts that preclude their compliance with the law, 
they will be left entirely to their own resources. 

At this stage of the proceedings it can only be said that the bill has 
been met with every sign of determined opposition from the church 
party. The battle is once more on between church and civil control 
of elementary education. 

FRANCE—CHURCH VS. STATE 

In France the agitation caused by the suppression of the religious 
orders, and the closing of their schools appears to have subsided. 
Changing conditions of industry and of society are causing a natural 
movement of young people to the state schools, while for those who 
prefer private schools secular schools under private management are 


available. 
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As regards the questions at issue between the church and the state, 
they have narrowed down for the time being to that of the disposition 
of the properties, which, by the recent laws, have passed from the 
control of the church, or of the religious orders, to that of the civil 
authorities. The special commission, appointed soon after the pas- 
sage of the law of igor, respecting the associations, to liquidate the 
properties and funds of the various orders, has submitted an elaborate 
report of its operations. This, however, has not proved entirely satis- 
factory, and a second commission has just been appointed to revise 
and complete the work. 

As regards the use of church edifices affected by the separation law 
of 1905, public worship goes on in them as usual by adjustments be- 
tween the clerical and the local civil authorities. 

DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

In view of these recent events in England and France, it is inter- 
esting to consider the status of denominational schools in the principal 
European nations. In England thirty-eight per cent of the provision 
for elementary pupils is controlled by the Church of England, five per 
cent by the Roman Catholic Church, fifty per cent by the local author- 
ities (county councils), and the small balance by the Wesleyan and 
Jewish churches. In Scotland less than twenty per cent of the chil- 
dren attend parochial schools. In the Scandinavian countries, where 
the people are practically all of one denomination, there is no religious 
education difficulty. This is true, also, of Portugal and Switzerland. 
In the latter, the schools are managed by the local authorities, and 
religious instruction is given in all. The central authority simply 
demands ‘‘ freedom of conscience and efficient teaching.” 

In Spain the schools, thus far, do not seem to have been affected by 
the strong anti-clerical movement. In Belgium the schools are man- 
aged by the communal authorities, but religious instruction must be 
given inthem. As the clerical party is in the ascendancy just now, 
the public or communal schools are chiefly parochial. The Liberals 
are violently opposed to the system, and will undoubtedly change it 
if they come again into power. In the Netherlands denominational 
schools are allowed a share in the public appropriations for education. 

Public elementary schools in Italy are conducted in accordance with 
the Casati law of November 13, 1859. This law obliges communes 
to establish schools, and to make provision in them for the instruction 
of the children in the religion of their parents. This instruction may 
be given by the regular teachers, or by clergy authorized by the local 


authorities. In an official report to the king, dated October g, 1895, 
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the minister of public instruction reaflirms this principle of the Casati 
law. The Socialists are agitating for secular education as part of 
their political program, rather than as an educational principle. In 
Prussia the elementary schools are denominational, and _ separate 
schools for recognized religious bodies are maintained wherever pos- 
sible. The religious teaching is under the supervision of the clergy, 
special arrangements being made for minorities. In the recent dis- 
cussions of the new elementary school law much dissatisfaction was 
expressed with the provisions by which this policy is continued. 
Various causes explain this opposition quite apart from the desire to 
prevent children being brought up in the faith of their fathers. 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS AND HYGIENE 

The growing interest in subjects relating to the home and to public 
health is indicated by the recent establishment of a four years’ course 
in home economics in the University of Toronto, and a post graduate 
course in the same class of studies in the woman’s department of 
King’s College, London. The incorporated Institute of Hygiene, 
London, has organized a series of examinations, with a view to induc- 
ing students to pursue systematic courses of instruction in hygiene. 
Special honor examinations are also announced in the hygiene of the 
home—first aid and nursing, school hygiene, physical training, etc. 
The examinations will be held at leading centers in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and they will be under the general direction of a 
board composed of eminent physicians and scientists. The certificate 
of the institute will be given for proficiency in the subjects of the gen- 
eral examination, and the diploma of the institute for proficiency in 
the advanced subjects. 

THE WOMAN QUESTION 

The late Dr. Albert Kalthoff, of Bremen, one of the strongest per- 
sonalities and most profound thinkers in Germany, delivered an address 
on the Woman Question, not long before his death, which shows the 
deepest insight into the causes and the significance of the movement 
for the elevation of woman, which has spread to all countries. The 
following passages are cited from a translation of the address published 
in the London Inquirer. 

WHAT WOMAN CLAIMS 

*¢ Do not let your judgment on the woman problem be disturbed by 
the foolish talk of those who have invented and spread abroad the fable 
that woman in the woman’s movement wishes to discard her sex, and 
to become a man, or, at least, half aman! Nota man, but a human 
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being does she desire to become. She claims for her human nature 
just what the new era has acknowledged to be the inalienable right of 
humanity; the free development of her own personality, complete 
emancipation and responsibility, the right to a share in everything by 
which human life can be raised and ennobled. She asks only that the 
way may be opened to her, in which, as woman, she may prove her 
strength, in which she may bring her womanly individuality to its 
highest and fullest development, unconcerned by the accident of her 
station in life. Woman, in the modern woman movement, raises her 
protest against the limits set to her development by man with his one- 
sided decree: ‘ Thustar and no farther.’ She will no longer be man’s 
appendage, but justify her own existence. She demands that the 
sphere of woman’s life and action should no longer be determined with 
reference to the egotism and the convenience of man, but only with 
reference to her true nature, as its power and individuality may be 
proved and cultivated in the free development of life. 
A GREAT THOUGHT FOR HUMANITY 

‘** Does not a great thought for humanity lie hidden in this modern 
woman movement? While man in the nineteenth century has struggled 
to understand his position in the world and his relation to his fellow- 
beings, does it not occur to us, inevitably, that at least half of human 
kind, perhaps even more, are women, and forthwith our conscience is 
stirred. If this half of human kind are also human beings, can men 
claim to be their only representative in the civil community ? 


. . . . . . . 


WOMEN TO ACT FOR THEMSELVES 


‘¢ We need women with capacity to act even without men, capable in 
themselves, with their own strong, great will ; then we shall have women 
who can act efficiently with men, whether co-operating with them in 
every field of bene ficent human activ ity or in the partnership of marriage 
and the home. 

‘* We hear frequent laments over the decay and destruction of family 
life, that deepest root of national strength and national well- being. 
Those who utter such laments seldom realize themselves how fully 
justified they are. But I know of no more effectual means for remov- 
ing the cause of this complaint than the training in woman of a strong, 
free character, which shall remove from our homes the shame of see- 
ing marriage brought down to the level merely of an institution for 
providing the necessities of life. 

‘* A woman who is strong enough to provide for herself gives a new 
meaning to the life of housewife and mother. To the ideal of the 
medizval woman she unites that of the modern home, and so produces 
the new ideal of the ‘ eternal human,’ which for the first time gives its 
full worth to the ‘ eternal feminine.’ ”’ Ae Ts B 
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Book Notices 


The Ifs of History. By Joseph Edgar Chamberlain. This little book is in 
a sense a curiosity of literature. In a series of twenty-two chapters the author 
considers such questions as: What would have happened historically ‘If 
Themistocles had not beaten Aristides in the Athenian election”; or ‘‘ If Colum- 
bus had kept his straight course westward”; or ‘‘ If Queen Elizabeth had left a 
son or daughter”; or ‘‘ if George Washington had become a British Midship- 
man”; or ‘‘If the Confederates had marched on Washington after Bull Run.” 
This statement of the conundrums proposed will sufficiently indicate the pur- 
port of the volume. Asa mere matter of historical speculation it is to say the 
least interesting ; but—have we not troubles enough without conjuring up other 
troubles that never happened? Price$1.00. A copy sent prepaid to any school- 
teacher for desk purposes upon receipt of 50cents. Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Wide Awake Second Reader. By Clara Murray. Three important 
features have entered into the making of the series of readers of which this is 
one. First the grading, second the quality, and third the interest felt by the 
child. The grading has to do with the rapidly increasing vocabulary of the 
child. He must not be given too many words nor words of too great length. 
The quality of the reading matter must be first-class as books of this character 
come to the child mind at the most impressionable age, when there is rapid 
and unconscious absorption of that which is either good or bad. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the interest of the child must be secured in order to have 
him enjoy any given study. This book seems to be exceedingly happy in 
adapting itself to all these requirements. It is prettily illustrated with scenes 
that all children will understand and appreciate. A pleasing sense of humor 
pervades some of the selections. Little, Brown & Co. Price, 35 cents. 


American History. For use in secondary schools. By Roscoe Lewis 
Ashly. This volume is the outgrowth of practical class work in the teaching 
of American history. The keynote of the volume is the development of the 
nation. The principal movements within each period of the nation’s life have 
been traced, the subjects being grouped under topical heads. This brings out 
clearly the philosophy of events. There isa brief chapter giving suggestions 
for sight reading and for the collection of a small, a medium-sized, or a large 
library. There are many illustrations, maps and tables, together with a com- 
plete index. The work as a whole is comprehensive, logical and interesting, 
making a complete text-book suitable for the pupils of secondary schools. The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.40. 


The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, with a review of the history 
of reading and writing and of methods, texts and hygiene in reading. By 
Edmund Burke Huey, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Psychology and Education 
in the Western University of Pennsylvania. No educational subject is insig- 
nificant to the mind of the modern student of teaching. Certainly each one of 
the ‘‘three R’s” well deserves a careful philosophical treatment. The writer 
of this volume began his study in preparation for the work ten yearsago. The 
reading process presented itself to his mind as a mirror of the thought process, 
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and thus became an appropriate subject for philosophical study. The phe- 
nomenon of the fatigue occasioned by reading awakened his curiosity to 
know its sources and possible remedies. From these beginnings he has worked 
out by a careful laboratory method the theory of the whole subject confirmed 
and re-enforced by many observable facts, all of which he has presented in a 
practical way in this volume. There is excellent intellectual food, for any 
educator, between the covers of this book. Surely no one could read it carefully 
and thoughtfully without becoming a more successful teacher. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.40 


How to Grind and Set Edge Tools. By M. Cole. How to [Make an 
Annunciator. By T.E.O°’Donnell. Making and Fixing Electric Bells and 
Batteries. By M. Cole. A Small Electric Motor to be Built Without 
Castings. By Wm. C. Houghton. These are the names of a series of 
little booklets giving simple practical directions on the subjects indicated by 
the titles. Sampson Publishing Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Paper covers, price, 10 cents each. 


Practical Reader and Speaker. For use in schools and colleges and in 
the home. Edited by John Milton Chambers, A.M., Professor of Oratory and 
Rhetoric in Franklin and Marshall College and Theological Seminary. The 
theory of this volume is that the average student in school and college does not 
need so much a body of rules with definitions of technical terms in order to 
become a good reader and speaker, as he does practice upon suitable illustrative 
examples under careful supervision, to give him the fundamental elements of 
vocal expression. This book furnishes such examples or selections. There is 
always a demand among students fora good book containing ‘‘ pieces to speak.” 
The Mayhew Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 


Practical Physics. A Laboratory [Manual for Colleges and Technical 
Schools. By W.S. Franklin, C. M. Crawford and Barry MacNutt. Volume III, 
Photometry. Experimentsin Lightand Sound. This is a convenient up-to-date 
manual to aid the student in laboratory work. It sets forth a series of definite 
exercises which have been tested by actual use with classes. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, 90 cents. 


A Laboratory Manual of Zoology. By Margaretta Burnett. This little 
book presents a simple yet adequate series of experiments for pupils in secondary 
schools. Thirty-two typical specimens, easily obtainable, are described. There 
are valuable suggestions and helpful questions to guide the student. The 
American Book Company. Price, 50 cents. 


Graphic Algebra. By Arthur Schultze, Ph.D. This book gives in an 
understandable way the fundamental principles of the graphic method of pre- 
senting this subject. To make the work truly graphic the author has originated 
a series of methods for solving quadratics, cubics and bi-quadratics by means of 
a standard curve and straight lines or circles. The volume is well illustrated 
with diagrams, and is logical and clear in its presentation of this new and 
increasingly popular method. The Macmillan Company. Price, 80 cents. 

Choix de Contes de Daudet, by C. Fontaine, consists of seventeen stories 


by one of the greatest story-tellers in French literature. Notes and a complete 
vocabulary assist the student. D.C. Heath & Co. 
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Modern Language Texts. La Comedie Classique en France. By Edith 
Healy. This is a reader for high school pupils, and contains extracts illustrating 
celebrated comedies. There are seven lessons, each of which includes an 
introduction in French, treating the characteristics of the period and the 
author, an outline of the comedy, and selected portions of the text. A complete 
vocabulary enriches the work. American Book Company. 


German Stories Retold. By James R. Kern and Minna M. Kern. Thir- 
teen of Grimm’s Miirchen have been here retold in a manner suitable for the 
young beginner. Questions are given on each story; the vocabulary is so 
complete that notes are unnecessary. American Book Company. 


Reader of French Pronunciation. By Julius Tuckerman. This is a 
simple and very rapid method of teaching French pronunciation, which can also 
be used as a first reading book. The first lesson can be read with ease by 
a beginner, the second introduces only one new difficulty, the third another, 
and so on until in the fifty lessons all the sounds have been explained and 
practiced. American Book Company. 


Pictorial French Course, and Pictorial German Course. By D. J. Rees. 
These are two excellent books for teaching a practical method of learning to 
speak a modern language. Each lesson deals with common surroundings, as 
the family circle, the school, street, railway station, etc. Little, Brown & Co. 


Outline for Review of English History. By Chas. Bertram Newton, A.B., 
and Edwin Bryant Treat, A.M. In this convenient little volume we have a 
concise summary of the leading events of English history, arranged in chrono- 
logical order. It will bea great help to students preparing for college. 76 pages. 
The American Book Company. Price, 25 cents. 


Gray Lady and the Birds. By Mabel Osgood Wright. Miss Wright is 
president of the Audubon Society, of Connecticut, and the author of several 
bird books. One of the objects of this charming book is to train the children’s 
eyes to correctly observe the interestin, acts of nature. The natural world is 
a great reservoir of information and inspiration. The ability to gain indi- 
vidual good from it, varies with disposition and training. It is a great advan- 
tage to be able to see much and accurately. It enriches both mind and soul, 
and adds to the delight of living. To be able to make others see more than 
they would otherwise is a great privilege. Teachers and parents are espe- 
cially favored with opportunities to do this work. This book will be a splendid 
guide for those who appreciate these facts. There is hardly anything in the 
life of birds which has not been noted by ourauthor. The text and selections 
are readable, and the numerous full-page illustrations present to the eye many 
fascinating scenes from the wild wood. There are hints of how to allure the 
birds to abide on our premises. The sinfulness of adorning one’s hat with 
bird wings, etc., is sympathetically set forth. Bird and Arbor day exercises are 
suggested. This book will serve an excellent purpose in both home and 
school. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.75. 


The Seven Ages of Washington. By Owen Wister. This is a new field 
for this distinguished novelist, but he has entered it with all the enthusiasm, 
and with the same literary success as in the case of The Virginian. Mr. 
Wister has a faculty for depicting character. Washington, the soldier and 
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statesman, has been presented in many books, but never, perhaps, has the man 
been so carefully and accurately sketched. The sources from which he gathers 
his material are Washington’s own writings and letters, anecdotes and con- 
temporary records. The division of his work into seven periods is not arbi- 
trary. The first period deals with Washington’s ancestry. There are chapters 
on his childhood, frontier life, Mount Vernon, the Revolution and the presi- 
dency. The last chapter deals with Washington’s immortality. The world 
should be grat-ful to the distinguished novelist for this inspiring work on one 
of the greatest of all Americans. The Macmillan Company. Price, $2 oo. 


A Theory of Motives, Ideals and Values in Education. By William E. 
Chancellor Dr. Chancellor is well equipped to undertake one of the most 
difficult of intellectual tasks—to determine the values of the activities, and of 
the ideals of men. As superintendent of puolic instruction in the District of 
Columbia, lecturer on history of educational theory in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, lecturer on education in George Washington University, author of 
various works on the supervision and administration of schools, Dr. Chan- 
cellor brings to his subject a mind well furnished, and an experience well 
defined. In this book he makes an elaborate study of education, delving 
deeply into the philosophy of the subject, and bringing a wealth of illustration 
and information to enforce and illuminate his contentions. The several fea- 
tures of significance which the book possesses are: the assertion of the uni- 
versal rather than the mediate place and value of education, as an integral 
social institution; the presentation in a hierarchical form of the evidences of 
education as its successively higher ideals; the discovery of the true relations 
of motives, values and ideals by arranging these terms logically; the emphasis 
of the philosophic spirit underlying and establishing the modern course of 
study and mode of administration; and the development of a system based 
upon the proposition of the necessity of the complete education of each and all. 
The work is a monument of profound thinking, deep reflection, extensive read- 
ing and honest opinion. It is a veritable contribution to the literature of ped- 
agogy and school administration; its value is distinct and great; its influence 
must be extensive and lasting. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Theories of Style. By Lane Cooper, Ph.D. In this book are essays, ex- 
cerpts and translations, arranged and adapted with especial reference to prose 
composition by underclassmen. The body of the book is made up of selec- 
tions from such writers on style as Wackernagel, Plato, Aristotle, Longinus, 
Swift, Buffon, Voltaire, Goethe, Coleridge, De Quincey, Thoreau, Schopen- 
hauer, Lewes, Spencer, Stevenson, Pater, Brunetiére and Harrison. Thus the 
book may be regarded as a body of literary models to be used in illustration of 
some good handbook on English prose composition. The author’s idea was to 
furnish to the student an orderly collection of essays on style, with special 
reference to composition; a body of expository writing, for the most part by 
masters of expression, at once illustrating and reiterating the salient principles 
of the text-book which it may accompany; a group of stimulating and, on the 
whole, mutually corroborative selections, representing not too many literary 
types for easy comprehension of their structure, and printed as far as possible 
without curtailment. The editor’s notes, introductory and critical, are models 
of conciseness and clearness. An exhaustive bibliography, of one hundred and 
seventy names, is a valuable adjunct to the work. The Macmillan Company. 
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Lexicon to the English Poetical Works of John [ilton. By Laura E, 
Rockwood, Associate Professor of the English Language in Wellesley College. 
This compendious volume of 671 pages, two columns on a page, will bea boon to 
students of English Literature. Its purpose is to provide the means by which 
students may quickly determine the signification of any word used in the poetry 
of Milton. It will be a real aid in understanding the literal and figurative mean- 
ings that shade into each other in this great English poet’s writings. Its use 
will throw light on many obscure passages. It represents an immense amount 
of work of the most careful and exacting nature. Macmillan Company. Price, 
$3.00 net. 


Practical Physics. By W.S. Franklin, C. M. Crawford and Barry Mac- 
Nutt. This is a laboratory manual for colleges and technical schools, and is 
issued in three volumes: the first devoted to Precise Measurements and to 
Experiments in Mechanics and Heat; the second volume to Elementary and 
Advanced Measurements in Electricity and Magnetism; and the third volume 
to Photometry and to Experiments in Light and Sound. The manual is based 
upon the principle that physical laboratory work should accompany lecture and 
recitation work in physics from the beginning of the study of this science in 
college or technical school, and that one of the most important aspects of 
laboratory work in physics is that it gives to the student a series of more or 
less distinctly theoretical problems based upon experimental data obtained by 
themselves. In harmony with this idea the manual is arranged so that the 
student is required to work up his laboratory reports outside of the laboratory. 
The manual contains many new and striking experiments and exercises in 
physics, and the very latest word on the science. The Macmillan Company. 


Text-Book in General Physiology and Anatomy. By Walter H. Eddy. 
In the schools physiology is or should be considered and taught asa phase of 
biology and not as an isolated topic concerned solely with the human mech- 
anism. This book by Mr. Eddy, who is Chairman of the Department of Biol- 
ogy in the High School of Commerce in New York, is an attempt to meet this 
demand and so to present the subject of human physiology as to lay especial 
stress upon the explanation of physiological processes, and, while retaining the 
human body as the main subject of application, to teach the universal applica- 
tion of these processes to all living matter. The book is suited for use in the 
most modern schools and by the most progressive teachers; its topical arrange- 
ment and division of subject-matter adapt it equally to all schools, although it 
is intended especially to supply material required by the New York State Syl- 
labus and the requirements of the Harvard entrance examinations. The treat- 
ment is broad and liberal, due recognition being given to the fact that the book 
will be used by students in secondary and not elementary schools. The physi- 
ological processes are presented as activities common to all living matter; such 
a method of treatment permitting the work to be used to supplement the study 
of zoology and botany. The work is a fine, strong presentation of the subject, 
and merits the attention of teachers of physiology in the secondary schools. 
American Book Company. Price, $1.20. 


Spanish Prose Composition. By G. W. Umphrey. The aim ef this book 
is to furnish interesting and systematically arranged material for conversation 
and composition in Spanish. It is intended for students who know something 
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of the essential principles of the Spanish language but who are not yet ready 
for wholly original composition; it is designedly a book for students who have 
studied Spanish for at least one year in high school or college. There are 
excellent exercises for conversation and translation, the exercises being taken 
for the most part from the best of Spanish literature. The vocabularies are 
exhaustive, and aim to meet all idioms of the language. American Book 
Company. Price, 75 cents. 


Integration by Trigonometry and Imaginary Substitution. By 
Charles O. Gunther, Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the Stevens 
Institute of Technology. Dr. Gunther has used for several years a method 
of integration, called by him ‘‘ triangular method,” the primary object of the 
method being to eliminate the ‘‘ reduction formule” and make the student 
independent of text-books and tables of integrals. The method is founded 
upon trigonometric principles, with the result that the student gains proficiency 
not only in the integration of trigonometric differential expressions, but also in 
the transformation of algebraic expressions into trigonometric and exponential 
ones. D. Van Nostrand Company. 


The Boy Geologist at School and in Camp. By Edwin J. Houston, 
with illustrations by Herbert Pullinger. This is a story for boys. The scene is 
laid in a large boarding school, presumably near Philadelphia. The characters 
are chiefly a number of healthy boys, one of whom is an enthusiastic geologist, 
another a chemist. Their adventures are varied and highly interesting, and 
incidentally there is imparted much scientific information on the subject of 
geology. The author’s eminence as a geologist, his long association with boys 
in his position as Professor of Physical Geography and Natural Philosophy in 
the Central High School, Philadelphia, and his possession of an excellent liter- 
ary style combine to make his book an out-and-out good book for boys. In 
these days when so much trash is put forth in the way of juvenile literature, it 
is refreshing to come across a book with a serious and legitimate purpose like 
this one. Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


A Baker’s Dozen for City Children. Music by Isabel Valentine, words 
by Lileon Claxton. This is a book of songs, each song suggesting some 
scene or character met with in the city. For instance, The Flower Wagon, 
The Train, The Green Grocer, The Policeman, The Postman, The Cat, The 
Fireman. Both songs and music appear to be fresh, original and appropriate. 
The Kindergarten Magazine Company, New York, N. Y. Price, 55 cents by 
mail. 


Arbor Day, May 10, 1907, is the title of a pamphlet giving the program 
and selections of poetry, prose and music used in the state of Rhode Island on 
May 10, 1907. Accompanying this interesting document is a separate leaflet 
giving the letter of President Roosevelt to the school children in celebration of 
Arbor Day. Issued by the Department of Education at Providence, R. I. 


A Selected List of Subjects for Amateurs and Students of Dramatic 
Expression in Schools and Colleges. Compiled by E. A. McFadden and 
Lillian E. Davis, with introduction by Ludella L. Peck, Professor of Elocution, 
Smith College. This book will meet a distinct need in our educational institu- 
tions where dramatic study is carried on not only for pleasure’s sake, but also 
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for its educational value. The authors offer it as a sort of ‘‘ first aid” to ama- 
teur actors and dramatic students. There is a general list occupying over forty 
pages; then a list of plays for children, Christmas plays, bibliographies of 
Christmas literature, outdoor plays and old English plays. The volume is an 
excellent idea, well carried out. E. A. McFadden, Publisher, Box 328, Cincinnati. 


In Macmillan’s Latin Classics Series we have an attractive edition of 
Livy, Book I, and selections from Books II to X. By Walter Dennison, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, University of Michigan. The arrangement of the book was 
suggested by the experience of the author with his own classes. There is a 
series of parallel references to the modern hand-books in connection with each 
section of the text. Suggestions are made for supplementary reading. There 
are few grammar references given in the notes because the author wishes to 
encourage the student to read for the pleasure of reading and for the cultivation 
of his literary sense rather than for the mere study of syntax. The introduction 
gives a brief life of Livy and mention of his works, and some comments on 
manuscript editions and early legends. The book is a convenient and attractive 
equipment for the study of this Latin historian. 


Modern Language Texts. Das Fahnlein der sieben Aufrechten, edited by 
W. G. Howard and A. M. Sturtevant, is one ‘of Keller’s delightful stories, 
which is admirably adapted for use in second year German classes. (D.C. 
Heath & Co.) Neue Mirchen, edited by W. F. Little, is an excellent example 
of pure colloquial German, full of everyday expressions and idioms. (American 
Book Company.) Dictées Francaises, edited by Mary Stone Bruce, and Contes 
Choisis, edited by Victor E Francois, are two collections for first year read- 
ing. (Heath.) Mémoires d’un Collégien, edited by J. L. Borgerhoff, is a little 
story of school life that is particularly well adapted for reading in American 
schools, as it furnishes in attractive manner and in simple style a good idea of the 
work and play of a French schoolboy. Stories from French Realists contains 
representative stories by Zola and De Maupassant suited for school reading. 
The selections have been carefully made to afford the student some conception 
of the spirit which has dominated the literature of modern France,.as exem- 
plified in the work of the two chief exponents of the modern realistic school. 
The scenes are laid in France, and the life is wholly that of the present day. 
(American Book Company.) 


Thomas Alva Edison: Sixty Years of an Inventor’s Life. By Francis 
Arthur Jones. It is safe to say that no biography of modern times has appeared 
or will appear which will be of more vital interest than this one. The name of 
Thomas Edison is known throughout the civilized world, and he is everywhere 
considered one of the formost benefactors of the human race. His develop- 
ment and work are unsurpassed in any work of fiction. At fourteen he was a 
‘* shock-headed news-butcher.”’ On board a train at eighteen he was a ‘‘ tramp 
telegraph operator,” at twenty-two a full-fledged inventor selling his stock- 
ticker for the sum of $40,009. Then followed a marvelous succession of inven- 
tions, including the dynamo, the incandescent light, the phonograph, the 
kinetoscope and many other remarkable and useful things. He well deserves 
the name of ‘‘ wizard.” The story of his life is interestingly told in this volume 
of 362 pages. There are numerous illustrations picturing to the eye his inven- 
tions. When one lays down this volume he is disposed to say ‘‘ truth is stranger 
than fiction.” Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $2.00 net. 
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Fairy Tales. Compiled and edited by Marion Florence Lansing, M.A. 
Volume I illustrated by Charles Copeland. This is a pretty little book giving 
in comfortably large print such well-known fairy tales as Cinderella, Hans in 
j Luck, Puss in Boots, Beauty and the Beast, Fair Goldilocks, etc. These stories 
always have a fascination for children, and they both minister to and promote 
the growth of the imaginative faculty. The book is one ofa series, and follows 
without break an earlier volume of Rhymes and Stories. It is attractively 
printed and bound, and the artist has done his work with originality and taste. 

Ginn & Co. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


The Beginner’s Primer. There are certain essentials necessary to a 
primer. One is that it shall be artistically attractive, another that the language 
which is used shall be in the vocabulary of the little child, another that it shall 

lead him on toa gradually enlarging vocabulary. It is needless to say that it 
must be interesting, so as to engage his attention and make the work of learning 
to read pastime and not drudgery. This little book admirably fulfills these 
requirements. It helps the child to think, and so enables him to read intel- 
ligently. Frequent reviews area feature ofthe primer. There are some excellent 
suggestions to teachers in the back of the volume. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, 25 cents postpaid. 


Skeletal Remains Attributed to Early Man in North America. By 

Ales Hrdlicka. This is Bulletin number 33 of the Bureau of American Eth- 

nology. It is an interesting contribution to the subject of the antiquity of man 

in the new world, and throws light on many side issues. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


The Short Story. Specimens illustrating its development. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Brander Matthews, LL.D., Professor of dramatic 
literature in Columbia College. The short story has a distinct place in modern 
| literature. It is different from the novel because of its brevity. It has unity, 
and concentrates its interest upon a single effect or series of effects. In the 
present volume there are twenty-four typical short stories. The earlier stories 
3 in the volume are in some ways defective, and the later instances given are 
| true short stories. The arrangement of the volume thus shows the historical 
| development of the short-story idea. The book will be of real value to students 
of literature. The American Book Company. Price, $1.00. 
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| The Kindergarien Review gives in its April number a decidedly interesting sketch of Fried- 
rich Froebel. The author, Mary E. Law, seeks to do away with the general impression of 
Froebel as merely an educational reformer, and shows him in the light of a great psychologist 

and philosopher, and more than all as one of the greatest, and perhaps the greatest, sociologist 

} the world has yet seen.—April Suburban Life has a leading article, entitled, ‘* My Wild Animal 

Guests.”? This bit of personal experience with the wild creatures of the wilderness, by Ernest 
Harold Baynes, appeals to every lover of nature.—‘‘ The New Mississippi,’’ John L. Matthew’s 
article in Everybody's Magazine for April, shows the great possibilities for development of this 
“arm of the sea.” The wonderful achievements in modern river traffic make one believe in 
almost unlimited further development of this gigantic work.— The Delineator, in an article 

| whose title is, ‘‘ What She Did for Us,” gives some true stories of noble women, the reading of 

| which is an inspiration.—* Drugging a Race,’’ by Samuel Merwin, in Success Magazine, is an 

article on the opium traffic, statistical, strong and convincing, 
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